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Personnel Studies of Section Managers in a 
Department Store 
By C. J. Ho, R. H. Macy and Company! 


The Floor Walker has disappeared. In his stead 1s the Section 
Manager, with a multitude of duties. Dr. Ho describes the types 


most likely to succeed at this occupation, basing his conclusions 
on a study of more than a hundred section managers in one great 
department store. 


One hundred and seven section managers of R. H. Macy & Co., were 
studied to determine the personnel characteristics of the successful and 
the unsuccessful. They were divided into three groups “‘good,”’ “fair,” 
and “poor,” according to the ratings of their job performance. The 
groups were then compared as to age, sex, education, intelligence, 
marital status and personality traits. The influence of such factors on 
stability was also studied. 

Twenty-nine per cent more of those between 35 and 45 years of age 
were found among the “good” group than in the “‘poor”’ group. Eighty- 
two per cent of the “poor” group had college education, but only 60 
per cent of the “good” group had. There were thirty per cent 
more of those with superior intelligence in the “‘poor” group than in 
the “good” group. Fifty-eight per cent of the “good” group were 
married while only thirty-five per cent of the ‘‘poor’” had such marital 
status. Men and women were in equal proportion in the “good” 
group, but there was a larger proportion of men than women in the 
“poor” group. 

Men from forty to forty-nine years of age and women from thirty to 
thirty-nine had longest service, about one year and nine months. 
Those of elementary school education and average intelligence stayed 
longer than those of higher education and intelligence. The average 
length of service was eight months for men and ten months for women. 

A larger proportion of the ‘‘good”’ section managers than the “‘poor” 
ones are free from personality difficulties; such qualities as liveliness, 
aggressiveness, alertness and responsiveness are found more frequently 
in the “good” group than in the “poor’’ one. 


NE of the important jobs in a 
() department store is that of 
section manager. He (orshe) 

is the person responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the salesclerks of one or 


1Since the receipt of this manuscript 
Dr. Ho has returned to China. 


more sections of a selling floor and the 
adjustments with customers in com- 
plaints, exchanges and refunds. He 
was formerly known to the public as 
“floor walker.” The duties of a sec- 
tion manager are numerous and most 
of them are detailed. One large store 
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226 Ho: Personnel Studies of Section Managers 
has a 70 page (6 inches by 33 inches) 
manual for section managers, describ- 
ing the various duties such as requisi- 
tion for and assigning of clerks, keep- 
ing time lists, authorizing special 
transactions, and adjusting com- 
plaints. 

The question often has been asked 
as to what types of persons make the 
best section managers. Do men do 
better than women? Is age a factor 
in job performance? What education 


CASE HISTORIES OF SECTION MANAGERS 


One hundred and seven available 
case histories of section managers of 
R. H. Macy & Co. were taken for 
study. The information in these cases 
was obtained at the time of employ- 
ment in some cases and at the time of 
a general survey in others. None of 
these cases was studied for any special 
problem and therefore they constitute 
an unselected group. 


TABLE 1 
Age and job performance 
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and intelligence are required to suc- 
ceed? What are the personality 
characteristics of a good section 
manager? 

Such questions as these can be 
answered only by studying a large 
number of successful and unsuccessful 
cases. The various personnel factors 
should be studied in relation to job 
performance in order to determine the 
type of persons who are good and 
those who are poor on the job. 


The cases were divided into three 
groups: “good,” “fair” and “poor,” 
according to the ratings made by the 
floor superintendents to whom the 
section managers are responsible. 
Since objective measurement of job 
performance is impossible, ratings had 
to be used. The three groups were 
then compared as to such factors as 
age, education, intelligence, marital 
status and personality characteristics. 
Age. Is there any difference in 














age between the good and poor section 
managers? The distribution of the 
three groups according to age is shown 
in table 1. It will be seen that 
although most of the section managers 
in each group are between twenty and 
thirty years of age, the average age of 
the “poor” ones is about three years 
younger than the average age of the 
“good”? ones. The former is twenty- 
four and the latter twenty-seven. The 
difference is not very great, but it is 
significant, especially when we note 
that twenty-five per cent of the 
“good”? group are between thirty-five 
and forty-five years of age, while only 
six per cent of the “poor” ones are of 
the same age. Younger persons may 
be more alert and energetic but they 
are likely to be less effective in this 
particular job than the more mature. 
It should be further noted that among 
the ‘‘good”’ section managers there are 
more women of twenty-five to thirty- 
five years of age and more men be- 
tween thirty and forty. This evidence 
suggests that young women are as 
capable of giving satisfaction as more 
mature men. 

Education. How much education is 
required to be successful in a section 
manager’s job? It was found that 
college trained people were predomi- 
nant in all three groups. This is due 
to the fact that college education has 
been stressed in selection. It was 
noted, however, that there is a larger 

2 Table 1 is given as an example of the 
tabulations used in this study. Tables 
showing the relation between job perform- 
ance and other factors such as education, 


intelligence, marital status, etc. have been 
omitted to save space. The significant 


findings in those tables are stated in the 
text. 
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proportion of college trained people in 
the ‘‘poor” group than in the “good” 
one, the former having eighty-two 
per cent and latter sixty per cent. 
This should not necessarily be taken 
to mean that the educational standard 
should be lowered in employment, but 
it does mean that college education 
does not differentiate the “good” from 
the “poor” section managers except 
when supplemented by other qualities. 
We might possibly infer that less 
education need be demanded of women 
than of men because we find that 
among the “good” section managers 
the average education of women 
amounts to four years of high school 
while that of men is two years of 
college. 

Intelligence. How much intelligence 
is necessary in order to be a successful 
section manager? Since one of the 
requirements for employment is high © 
intelligence, most of the section man- 
agers in all three groups have superior 
intelligence. A greater number of 
persons of average intelligence, how- 
ever, are found among the “good” 
section managers than among the 
“poor” ones. Furthermore, the aver- 
age intelligence of the “good” group is 
slightly lower than that of the “poor.”’ 
Thirty-nine per cent of the “good” 
section managers have average intelli- 
gence, while only twenty per cent of 
the ‘poor’ ones are of the same 
rating. On the other hand, fifty per 
cent of the “good” ones have superior 
intelligence while eighty per cent of 
the ‘‘poor” belong to the same class. 
The average for the “good” group, 
(in terms of I.Q.) is 112, while that for 
the “poor” is 116. This seems to 
indicate that superior intelligence is 
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not necessarily a major attribute for 
success on the job. It is generally 
recognized that superior intelligence is 
not necessarily an advantage in social 
situations, but on the contrary it is 
sometimes a handicap, and such would 
seem to be the case here. The differ- 
ence between the two sexes here is 
about the same as in the case of educa- 
tion. The women among the “good” 
group haveon the average lower intelli- 
gence than the men, the former having 
an average I.Q. of 107 and thelatteran 
averageof114. Thesameexplanation 
as in the discussion of education is 
applicable here; that is, the com- 
paratively low intelligence of women is 
apparently compensated for by other 
factors such as good personality, 
attractive appearance, and interest in 
work. 

Marital status. Do married persons 
make better section managers? The 
answer is in the affirmative for men 
and the negative for women. There 
are more married among the 
“good” section managers than among 
the “poor” ones, the former group 
having fifty-eight per cent and the 
latter only thirty-five per cent. Since 
there are fourteen per cent more men 
than women in the married group it is 
evident that single women have an 
equal chance to succeed with married 
men. Since the cases studied were 
largely those working full-time, the 
findings do not apply to part time 
jobs, and there is no evidence to show 
that married women working part- 
time are not successful. The numbers 
of widowed, divorced and separated are 
too small to be regarded as separate 
groups and therefore have been con- 
sidered with the married group. 
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Sex. Other things being equal, does 
sex difference alone affect job success? 
That is, if a man and a woman of the 
same age, education, intelligence, and 
marital status, everything else being 
equal, are placed on the same job, 
is one more likely to succeed just 
because of sex difference. ‘The answer, 
in general, is ‘‘No,”’ because there is an 
equal number of men and women in 
both the “good” and “fair’’ groups. 
Moré men than women, however are 
found in the “poor” group. (It should 
be remembered that there are as many 
women as men in the section manager 
group.) Because of the greater num- 
ber of women than men who apply for 
section manager positions, perhaps the 


‘women are more carefully selected and 


consequently there are fewer failures 
in this group. The difference here 
shown, however, is perhaps too small 
to be conclusive. Also, it should be 
borne in mind that in departments 
where only men or women are em- 
ployed, there is no way of predicting 
success or failure if a manager of the 
other sex had been employed. 


PERSONALITY TYPES AND TRAITS 


What personality types and what 
personality traits contribute. most to 
the successful performance of the 
section manager job? It must be 
pointed out here that personality is a 
whole and the effectiveness of it 
depends upon the integration of the 
various qualities. It is difficult to 
determine conclusively the importance 
of any one quality in work success, 
but for the sake of convenience in this 
study analysis had to be made and 
each factor had to be treated as an 
entity. In the analysis of the suc- 














cess of section managers in relation to 
personality, all the various factors 
observed by the psychiatrist were 
studied. It was found that only a few 
of them showed a consistent difference 
between the three groups. In order 
to make this report concise only those 
are here presented. 

Personality difficulties. It is well 
known that a person with mental dis- 
orders, improper attitudes and ab- 
normal behavior cannot be successful 
at his work except when these are com- 
pensated for by other positive quali- 
ties. Our findings bear this out. 
Eighty-one per cent of the “good” 
section managers have no personality 
difficulties ; and seventy-seven per cent 
of the ‘‘fair” and only seventy per cent 
of the “poor” ones are free from them. 
The fact that there are some persons 
with personality difficulties who are 
good on the job may be explained on 
the hypothesis that the difficulties are 
not of a serious nature, or else they 
are compensated for by other factors, 
such as knowledge of the department, 
good appearance, etc. On the other 
hand, those who are free from per- 
sonality difficulties and yet “poor” 
on the job probably possess other 
factors, such as immaturity or superior 
intelligence which for this job must be 
classified as undesirable or they lack 
interest in the work. Although we 
cannot conclude that one who has 
personality difficulties is bound to fail 
and that one who is free from them will 
succeed, it is safe to say that the 
former is less likely to succeed than is 
the latter. 

Personality types. The theory has 
been advanced that for jobs which 
require personal contacts, an extrovert 
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is better suited than an introvert. 
Since the Section Manager must deal 
with the public we should expect to 
find a greater number of extroverts 
among the good section managers. 
This is confirmed by our findings. 
Forty-three per cent of the “good” 
Section Managers are _ extroverts, 
thirty-nine per cent of the “fair’’ and 
only thirty per cent of the “poor” ones. 
On the other hand, the proportion of 
introverts is greater among the “‘poor”’ 
than among the “good”’ workers. 
Personality traits. In considering 
the personality traits we find in every 
case studied that the “good” group 
contains a greater number of persons 
with high ratings than does the ‘‘poor”’ 
group. There are more lively persons 
among the “‘good”’ group than among 
the “poor” group, more aggressive 
persons, more who are responsive, 
alert and pleasant. Finally, those 
who have a good attitude towards cus- 
tomers succeeded more frequently than 
those who have just afairone. While 
the differences between the three 
groups with respect to traits are not 
very great and do not prove that any 
one trait is more responsible for suc- 
cess or failure than the others, there is 
enough consistency to indicate a defi- 
nite correlation between these traits 
and success on the job. They are 
probably more significant when they 
are combined in a total personality. 
Experience. Does previous experi- 
ence help in a section manager job? 
To answer this question the work 
histories of the section managers under 
study were examined. It was difficult 
to classify their vocational experience 
because of the wide range—varying 
from no experience to many years of 
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retailing experience and ranging from 
banking to garage management, nurs- 
ing to theatrical work, telephone 
operator to private secretary. Forour 
purpose, however, they were grouped 
into three classes: those who had no 
experience at all before they came to 
Macy’s; those who had some related 
experience such as retailing, manage- 
ment and the like; and those who had 
experience unrelated to the present 
work. We find that twenty-nine per 
cent of the “good” and twenty-six 
per cent of the “fair’”’ section managers 
had some related experience, while 
only seven per cent of the ‘‘poor” 
ones had similarexperience. Itseems, 
then, that those who had had some 
experience in retailing and manage- 
ment have a better chance to succeed 
in a section manager job. 


STABILITY AND PERSONNEL FACTORS 


In the selection of employees, sta- 
bility is always taken into considera- 
tion. What types of persons are most 
stable among the section managers? 
To answer this question, length of 
service was studied in relation to age, 
education, intelligence, marital status 
and sex. Such study throws addi- 
tional light on personnel problems of 
section managers. 

Age. Men from forty to forty-nine 
years and women from thirty to thirty- 
nine stayed longest, the former having 
a service of about one year and nine 
months, the latter about two years. 
We have already found that older men 
and younger women made the most 
satisfactory section managers. The 
findings here support this general 
theory, although there is a little dif- 
ference in actual age, due to the fact 
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that the ages in this part of the study 
are those at the end of the period of 
employment and therefore greater. 

Education. When the _ section 
managers who left were grouped ac- 
cording to education, it was found that 
those who had had grammar school 
education stayed longest. Several 
points should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering this fact. First, this group 
with only a grammar school education 
were probably old-timers who came 
before the new standards for education 
were set up and naturally had longest 
service. Those with high school or 
college education did not stay long, 
perhaps because of such reasons as 
dissatisfaction with wage or work. 
We have already found that college 
education did not necessarily con- 
tribute to a successful performance of 
the job and here we find that those 
with college education are not so 
stable. 

Marital status. In the study of the 
influence of marital status on length 
of service it was found that single 
women and married men stayed long- 
est; about a year in each case. 
Married men are more stable and 
responsible while single women are not 
distracted by domestic ties.* This is 
in harmony with our previous findings 
that married men and single women 
succeed better on the job. 

Intelligence. The length of service 
varies also according to intelligence. 
Those of average intelligence had the 
longest service. Those of superior in- 
telligence tend to be less stable. This 
is not surprising when it is remembered 
that a great deal of the section man- 
ager’s work is of routine nature. It 
requires more handling of details than 














initiative and creative ability. Per- 
sons of superior intelligence are likely 
to become dissatisfied with the oppor- 
tunity for the use of initiative and 
consequently become restless. 

Sex. When the length of service is 
considered in relation to the factor of 
sex alone there does not seem to be 
any difference between men and 
women. Theaverage length of service 
for men is eight months while that for 
women is ten months, the average of 
the whole group being nine months. 
The slight tendency of women to stay 
a little longer may mean that they 
realize more clearly the difficulty of 
changing jobs. It would also be well 
to remember that women as a group 
have less specialized vocational train- 
ing than have men and this may be the 
explanation of the longer average 
length of service in the section man- 
ager job, which requires little or no 
previous specialized training. 


SUMMARY 


The question “‘What type of persons 
make the best section managers?” 
may now be answered. Married men 
from thirty to forty years of age and 
single women of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five have the best chance for 
success in the section manager job. 
Men should have at least two years 
of college education and intelligence 
a little above the average. Women 
with high school education and aver- 
age intelligence may succeed if they 
have other good qualities. Both men 
and women should be free from per- 
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sonality difficulties, and extroverts are 
preferable. They should be lively, 
aggressive, responsive, alert and pleas- 
ant. Those who have had some ex- 
perience in retailing and management 
are more likely to succeed. Of course 
many other traits and qualities are 
desirable, such as a convincing manner, 
initiative, good appearance, good atti- 
tude and interest; but those qualifica- 
tions mentioned above constitute the 
minimum essentials. 

It must be remembered that these 
conclusions cannot be used too rigidly 
because the degree of difficulty in the 
job varies, and modifications have to be 
made in each individual case. 

From the standpoint of stability, 
older married men and younger un- 
married women of average intelligence 
and elementary or high school educa- 
tion are the best materials for section | 
managers. It seems that those who 
do well on the job are also likely to be 
stable. 

It must be admitted that some of the 
findings, particularly those as to per- 
sonality, are not very conclusive due 
to the small number of cases and also 
to the technique of obtaining informa- 
tion ; nevertheless they indicate certain 
trends or tendencies which should be of 
interest to personnel workers. Find- 
ings with reference to such objective 
facts as age, sex, etc. should be so 
reliable as to be of general value. 
Similar and fuller studies should be 
made in this and other stores. 


Manuscript received January 5, 1929 


Measurement of Clerical Ability 
A Critical Review of Proposed Tests 


By Roy N. Anprrson, Columbia University 


Mr. Anderson who is Research Assistant in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel at Teachers College, here furnishes a valuable bibliography 
for a special type of aptitude test. 


Batteries of tests in use for determining clerical ability are enumer- 
ated, briefly described, and the methods and results of evaluation given. 
The author offers a criticism of the tests listed on these points: Cri- 
terion, validity, number of cases, reliability, and the concept “general 


clerical aptitude.” 


N THE Journat or PERSONNEL 
ReseEarRcu of April, 1927, Freyd 
presented a digest of tests that 

have been devised for the selection of 
typists and stenographers. As a 
parallel to this the writer has made a 
survey of the literature and tests de- 
vised for other clerical workers. The 
tests are listed alphabetically accord- 
ing to the authors who devised them. 

Though some of the tests have not 
been standardized in the complete 
sense of the term, they are presented 
for the sake of the procedure and tech- 
nique involved. A word of caution 
ought to be added: Each of these tests 
was constructed and used under a 
specific set of conditions. At best, 
then, one should avoid using the 
standards set up in conditions other 
than those under which they were 
devised. 


I 


Reference: E. D. Bartlett, A test to 
gauge business knowledge, PERsoN- 


NEL JOURNAL, 1927, Vol. 6, No. 3, 
pp. 199-204. 

Description: The entire examina- 
tion, called Business Test “Q,’’ is 
made up of 75 questions divided into 
five types. 

Type A. Consists of 10 problems in 
simple business arithmetic. 

Type B. Consists of 20 questions 
on general business information with 
multiple choice answers to be checked. 

Type C. This test is composed of 15 
questions, and is an endeavor to gauge 
“business judgment” with multiple 
choice answers. 

Type D. This is a {vocabulary test 
consisting of 20 series of four words 
each, two of which are closely related 
in meaning. 

Type E. The test is made up of 10 
descriptive paragraphs of distinctive 
situations occurring in business. Mul- 
tiple choice answers are called for. 

Test ‘‘Q” has been revised into test 
“R.”’ One hundred problems are in- 
cluded in the revised test: 20 of Type 
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A; 30 of Type B; 20 of Type C; and 
30 of Type D. Problems of Type E 
are omitted. 

Evaluation: Intercorrelations on 
Test ‘“Q” are as follows: Ninety-seven 
clerks were used as subjects. 





TYPE CORRELATIONS 





.80 

88 
79 
83 
.37 








The correlations between the score 
on test “R” and an efficiency’ rating 
made by department heads and sup- 
plemented by the Personnel Depart- 
ment was .79 for 50 cases (the number 
available). The author states, “A 
careful after-examination of the vari- 
ables leads us to believe that, in those 
cases which tended to lower the coeffi- 
cient, the fault was in the rating and 
not because the test gave a wrong 
picture.” 

Probable Errors are not given. 

Where Obtainable: Mr. E. D. Bart- 
lett, Atlantic Refining Company, 200 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


II 


Reference: E. J. Benje, Simple test 
for selecting office workers, Industrial 
Management, 1921, Vol. 61, No. 3, 
pp. 91-93. 

Description: The test is composed of 
one hundred questions of the omnibus 
type. 

Type A. Verifying arithmetical 
problems that are already solved. 
The subject judges whether the prob- 
lem is right or wrong. — 
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Type B. Arithmetical computations 
to be performed by the subject. 

Type C. Checking test: the subject 
notes whether the two numbers of a 
pair are identical or different. 

Type D. The subject classifies a 
short business letter by underlining 
characterizing words. 

The score on the test is the per cent 
of accuracy determined from the num- 
ber attempted and the number right. 

Evaluation: The author states, 
“The test was standardized on about 
200 cases using the department heads’ 
rating as a criterion. The Pearson 
correlation was about plus .65. Per- 
centile tables were originally based on 
about 800 cases and several years later 
were compared with a second sampling 
of 500 cases. The differences in 
results were negligible.’ No figures 
relative to Probable Error are given. 

Where Obtainable: C. H. Stoelting 
Company, 424 North Homan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


III 


Reference: H. E. Burtt, Employ- 
ment psychology in the rubber indus- 
try, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1920, Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 1-17. 

Description: Ten tests for “atten- 
tion,” “memory,” “association,” and 
“alertness” were originally given but 
only four tests were retained. 

Test 2. Underlining adjacent letters 
which formed words in a printed page 
of unspaced letters. 

Test 3. An arithmetic test which re- 
quired adding 17 to a series of numbers. 

Test 4. An analogies test in the 
form given in Army Alpha. 

Test 5. A reading test in which 
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alternate letters were to be omitted in 
order to make sense. 

No further descriptions of the tests 
are given. 

Evaluation: Ratings of branch 
managers and department heads cor- 
related with test scores, by multiple 
correlation, .56. Figures relative to 
Probable Error are not given. 








rest commas | panttaur 
2 .40 .14 
3 .34 17 
4 31 .18 
5 47 .23 











Where Obtainable: Professor H. E. 
Burtt, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


IV 


Reference: W. F. Dobbins, Clerical 
test scores and schooling: an insurance 
company’s experience, JOURNAL OF 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH, 1926, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, pp. 83-96. 

Description: Portions of ten tests 
prepared specially for this company 
by E. L. Thorndike and also parts of 
L. L. Thurstone’s Clerical Examina- 
tion Test were used. 

Evaluation: Tables are presented 
showing the average scores of men and 
women, the age and amount of school- 
ing of each. Those with most educa- 
tion made higher scores on the test. 
In each of the educational groups men 
made a higher average than women 
and also in the speed score, except in 
the grammar school group. The age 
range was rather small and had little 
effect upon the scores. 
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o 
a] 
a 
SZ 
= 2 POINTS DEDUCTED 
TESTS ae IN SCORING 
2 : FOR ACCURACY 
A oe 
Lo 
2 fe 
3 
1. Definitions 10 | 1 for error or omission 
2. Marking unlike | 10 | 1 for error or omission 
numbers and un- 
like names 
3. Marking misspelled | 10 | 4 for error or omission 
words 
4. Marking certain 5 | 3 for error or omission 


letters 
5. Digit-letter substi- 5 
tution 
6. Classification 15 
7. Copying data 10 


4 for error or omission 


1 for error or omission 

1 for error or omission 

4 for items out of order 

4 for abbreviation 

1 for each error in spell- 
ing or name out of 
order; 4 for placing 
initials before name 
instead of after 

4 for error or omission 

4 for error or omission 


8. Arranging names in 5 
alphabetical order 


9. Matching proverbs | 15 
10. Arithmetical prob- | 15 
lems 











The score is determined by speed modified by measures 
of accuracy according to the weights indicated above. 


Where Obtainable: Mr. William F. 
Dobbins, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


sf 


Reference: H. A. Filer and L. J. 
O’Rourke, Progress in Civil Service 
tests, JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RE- 
SEARCH, 1923, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 
484-520. 

Description: An exact copy of the 
test is not presented but one of the 
sample question sheets is given. It is 
composed of the items usually found 
in clerical tests: 

1. Spelling. 

2. Penmanship, legibility, rapidity, 
neatness and general appearance of 
competitor’s handwriting. 




















3. Arithmetic test consisting of prac- 
tical problems in common and decimal 
fractions and their business applica- 
tion. 

4. Miscellaneous clerical activities. 

a. True-false test regarding the 
location of cities. 

b. Checking similarities of names 
of individual companies. 

c. Arrangement of cities in alpha- 
betical order. 

d. Underlining opposites in a vocab- 
ulary test. 

e. Underlining two words that have 
the same relationships as two given 
words. 

f. Checking a list of cities with cen- 
sus figures above and below certain 
specified figures. 

g. Numbering items according to a 
code classication. 

A practice sheet is given to the 
competitors which they are permitted 
to study and work at for four minutes, 
but they are not rated on this work. 

Evaluation: The examination was 
given to 90 clerks covering a wide range 
of efficiency, who understood that 
the score they made on the examina- 
tion was to have a direct bearing on the 
proficiency to be demanded of appli- 
cants for clerical examination. This 
was expected to bring forth the maxi- 
mum effort. - 

Three independent efficiency ratings 
were secured on each clerk. The 
method of partial correlation was used 
in weighting the tests as follows: 

Penmanship 10; spelling 20; arith- 
metic 20; clerical activities 50. The 
correlation between revised scores and 
efficiency ratings was .647. The cor- 
relation between test score and age 
was .067. The correlation between 
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experience and efficiency was .224. No 
Probable Errors are given. Percen- 
tiles showing the relative position of 
each individual in the entire group 
have been computed. 

Where Obtainable: United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


VI 


Reference: Lawrence Marcus, Study 
of selective tests for hollerith machine 
operators, Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 1920, Vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 196-201. 

Description: The test is designed 
for operators on the Hollerith machine 
and embraces the following items: 

Test 1. Cancellation (cancelling A’s). 

Test 2. Opposite (given a word, to 
write its opposite). 

Test 3. Whole part (given an ob- 
ject, to write some part of that object). 

Test 4. Substitution (100 geometric 
forms-random distribution, to write in 
each form a number according to a 
code). 

Test 5. Directions (the task being 
to obey complicated directions). 

Test 6. Number checking (to draw 
a line through every number contain- 
ing both 5 and 4). 

Test 7. Completion (fill in the 
words of mutilated sentences). 

Test 8. Verb object (given a verb 
to write its object). 

Test 9. Logical sequence (given a 
paragraph with sentences disarranged, 
to put them in proper order). 

Evaluation: The criterion of effici- 
ency was computed as follows: Effici- 
ency equals speed times accuracy. 

1. Daily output of 3,200 cards was 
considered one hundred per cent 
speed. 
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2. Total absence of errors was con- 
sidered one hundred per cent accuracy. 

3. For every error fifty was de- 
ducted from the actual output of cards, 
with a proportional drop in the speed 
rating. 

4. The final per cent rating was ob- 
tained by dividing the ‘‘revised speed 
rating” by the “actual speed rating.” 
The correlations between the test and 
efficiency are as follows: 














TEST beige r P.E. 
1 125 .019 .059 
2 137 154 .956 
3 137 119 .056 
4 134 236 .055 
5 133 .048 .058 
6 137 .094 .057 
7 138 34! .054 
8 136 .031 .058 
9 138 .316 .051 








It was found that better results 
could be obtained by grouping tests 
into batteries. The various batteries 
consisted of the following different 
tests: 

















r P.E 
Team 3 (134 cases) Tests 
De elie desi vidios wasesieecs .453 | .045 
Team 5 (134 cases) Tests 
yn | ee eee .448 | .045 
Test 6 (138 cases) Tests 
1-2-3-4-7-9... 0... eee. .373 | .05 
Where Obtainable: Complete in- 


structions concerning these tests are 
not available. 


VII 


Reference: D. G. Paterson, The 
Scott Company’s file clerk test, Jour- 
NAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH, 1923, 
Vol. 1, No. 12, pp. 547-561. 
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Description: Test 1. Six groups of 
five items each. One group of num- 
bers alternating with one group of 
names to be checked for sameness. 
Time, 2 minutes; score, right minus 
wrong. 

Test 2. A list of thirty-nine names. 
The alphabet is divided into seven 
divisions each bearing a number, the 
numbers of the respective divisions 
are to be placed before each name. 
Time, 2 minutes; score, number right. 

Test 3. Arrangement of names ac- 
cording to alphabetical order. Time, 
3 minutes; score, number right times 
three. 

Test 4. This test is composed of nine 
lists of six different number combina- 
tions ranging from four to six digits. 
They are to be rated from one to six 
in order of their numerical value. 
Time, 3 minutes; score, number right 
times three. 

Test 5. Twenty-five sentences to be 
classified topically. After each sen- 
tence there are five words and the sub- 
ject must indicate the word that 
correctly describes the _ sentence. 
Time, one and one-half minutes; 
score, number right. 

Test 6. Six short meaiiiie each 
followed by five pertinent questions 
bearing on the paragraph. Thirty 
questions in all. Time, three and one- 
half minutes; score, number right. 

Evaluation: The tests were given 
to 112 file clerks in four companies. 
With a possible score of 178 the range 
was from five to 155 with a mean 
score of 68. Ratings were obtained 
regarding 43 subjects and the correla- 
tion between the total score in the 
test and the ratings was .82 (Pearson 
Product Moments). A Mental Alert- 














ness Test was also given. The cor- 
relation between the ratings and the 
standings on this test was .63; and the 
correlation of the scores on the file 
clerk test and the mental alertness 
test was .68. Those who made high 
scores on the ‘‘file clerk test’’ tended 
to make high scores on the Mental 
Alertness Test. From a study of the 
exceptions, as to the relative values of 
the two tests, the author believes the 
‘file clerk test’’ is of greater value than 
the Mental Alertness Test in some 
cases; and that the Mental Alertness 
Test alone indicates one’s ability to 
advance to more responsible work of a 
clerical nature, while the “file clerk 
test’’ alone gives a better indication of 
specific ability as a file clerk. No 
Probable Errors are given. 

Where Obtainable: C. H. Stoelting 
Company, 424 Nurth Homan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


VIII 


Reference: A. M. Ruggles, A diag- 
nostic test of aptitude for clerical workers. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1924. 

Description: Test 1. Required to 
check a copy list against an original 
list as to correctness of name, address, 
and amount (85 items). 

Test 2. The names of 184 cities with 
the figures for population and number 
of patrons. Required to check each 
item where number of patrons is more 
than half the population of city. 

Test 3. Fifty names to be filed al- 
phabetically in a larger file of names. 

Test 4. One hundred ninety-one 
items to be classified according to a 
fourfold basis. Items that can not be 
thus classified are to be disregarded. 
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Test 5. Required to copy on another 
page figures of crop acreage which are 
classified under various counties. 

Test 6. Thirty-nine problems in 
simple arithmetic. 

Evaluation: The author made a 
minute classification of the clerical 
duties before attempting to formulate 
the test. He then gave it to 188 em- 
ployees (classified below) in various 
large and nationally known business 
concerns. 














a... TITLE OF CLERK BER IN 
A Billing clerks 27 
B_ | Billing clerks-Elliot-Fisher 49 

operators 
Cc Dividend 21 
D | Auditing 24 
E Order clerks 15 
F Pricing clerks 22 
G | Payroll clerks 15 
H | Payroll clerks 15 
Witesitsienssatemakae ee 188 








Scoring and weighing were deter- 
mined by appropriate statistical de- 
vices. The correlation between pro- 
ficiency and the test scores with best 
weight for the errors for the subjects 
in groups A to G inclusive are as 
follows: 








TEST CORRELATION VARIABILITY* 
1 41 .16 
2 44 .21 
3 .39 .07 
4 .33 12 
5 .39 10 
6 .46 .16 











* Average deviations of the correlations 
from their average. 


The author distinguishes between 
“aptitude criterion” and “efficiency 
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criterion.”” While he believes the test 
serves as a trade test, he also believes 
that it is an aptitude test. 

Where Obtainable: Wisconsin Civil 
Service Commission, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


IX 


Reference: F. Telford and F. A. 
Moss, Suggested tests for senior clerk, 
Public Personnel Studies, Volume 2, 
Number 6, September, 1924. Pp. 
195-213. 

Description: Test 1. Office work and 


terms. Twenty multiple-choice ques- 
tions. Time, ten minutes, weight, 
two. 


Test 2. Following ten written direc- 
tions as to checking of items in a table. 
Time, 15 minutes; weight, one and one- 
half. 

Test 3. Comparing an original and 
a copy of ten items to detect errors. 
Time, five minutes; weight, one-half. 

Test 4. Alphabetical filing of ten 
names in a given list of 60 names in 
accordance with rules given in direc- 
tions. Time, ten minutes; weight, 
one-half. 

Test 5. Assigning a descriptive 
name to each of ten business transac- 
tions. Time, fiveminutes; weight, one. 

Test 6. Reading test composed of 
business practices or office manage- 
ment. Time, five minutes; weight, 
one. 

Test 7. A business arithmetic test 
of ten problems. Time, ten minutes; 
weight, one. 

Test 8. Memory for office direc- 
tions frequently given to a clerk. 
Time, seven minutes; weight, one- 
half. 

Test 9. Education and experience. 
Time, ten minutes; weight, two. 
Evaluation: Set. 1. “Practically all 
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the materials in this set of suggested 
tests have been tried out with some- 
what fewer than 100 persons about 
one-half of whom are of known clerical 
ability.” 

Set 2. “The material in this sug- 
gested set of tests for senior clerks 
has been tried out with only a few 
persons but with a sufficient number 
to give reasonable assurance that the 
difficulty of the material is approxi- 
mately the same as that of Set 1.” 


Xx 


Reference: Partially standardized 
test for junior clerk, Public Personnel 
Studies, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 12, pp. 346- 
372. 

Description: Test 1. Copying and 
adding. 

Test 2. Business information: Sec- 
tion A. Twenty-one questions calling 
for information about business prac- 
tices. (Multiple choice type). Sec- 
tion B. Similar to above. (Comple- 
tion type). 

Test 3. Alphabetical filing test. 

Test 4. Understanding of printed 
literature dealing with office problems. 

Test 5. A “social intelligence test’’ 
(multiple choice). 

Test 6. Understanding and-follow- 
ing written directions. 

Test 7. Completion of tabulations 
as set forth in a partially complete 
table. 

Test 8. Memory for oral directions. 

Test 9. “Abstract Intelligence.”’ 

Test 10. Education and experience. 

Evaluation: No information given. 


XI 


The following tests have also ap- 
peared from time to time in Public 
Personnel Studies. They will not be 














described here as they are similar to 
the two examples cited above. Few 
figures are furnished concerning the 
reliability or validity of these tests. 
Reference Number 8 (below) refers 
to an attempt to accomplish this in 
the case of the test published in Vol. 
3, No. 12, December, 1925. It pre- 
sents the distributions and means of 
the total scores, also figures showing 
the “reliability” of the tests. Refer- 
ence Number 9 gives statistical data 
regarding tests for junior clerk pub- 
lished in Vol. 5, No. 7, September, 
1927. It gives indices of correlation 
between the test and amount of edu- 
cation and clerical experience. 

References: 1. Suggested tests for 
senior clerk, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 6, pp. 
195-213. 

2. Suggested tests for supervising 
clerk, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 9, pp. 288-297. 

3. Partially standardized tests for 
junior clerk, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 
346-372. 

4. Suggested tests for private 
branch exchange operator, 1926, Vol. 
4, No. 2, pp. 66-79. 

5. Suggested tests for senior clerk, 
1926, Vol. 4, No. 5, pp. 166-176. 

6. Standardized tests for alphabeti- 
cal filing and ability to understand and 
follow written directions, 1927, Vol. 
5, No. 4, pp. 80-88. . 

7. Partially standardized tests for 
senior clerk, 1927, Vol. 5, No. 7, pp. 
144-158. 

8. Partially standardized tests for 
junior clerk, 1927, Vol. 5, No. 9, pp. 
199-202. 

9. Information and data regarding 
tests previously published, 1927, Vol. 
5, No. 11, pp. 240-241. (Partially 
standardized tests for junior clerk, Vol. 
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5, No.9). Correlation of the test with 
educational experience, .19 + .064 and 
correlation of test with clerical experi- 
ence .19 +.064. 

10. A comparative study of clerical 
tests, 1923, Vol. 1, No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
In this volume Dr. Thurstone gives a 
complete survey of the tests used up to 
this time in various civil service bu- 
reaus throughout the country. They 
appear under the following headings: 


Part I. Arithmetic and spelling 

Part II. Classifying and tabulating 

Part III. Tests of business information 

Part IV. Grammar, reading, letter writ- 
ing, oral English 

Part V. Proof reading, alphabetizing, and 
filing. 


Where Obtainable: Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, 923 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 


XII 


Reference: L. L. Thurstone, A 
standardized test for office clerks, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1919, 
Vol. 3, pp. 248-251. 

Description: A. One hundred 
twenty solved arithmetical problems 
are given in which the subject checks 
errors which occur in about ten per 
cent of the problems. 

B. The subject is required to under- 
line the incorrectly spelled words found 
in an extract from Arnold Bennett’s 
“Mental Efficiency.” 

C. The cancellation of letters x, z, 
u, and c. 

D. This test is composed of a short 
code-learning exercise. 

E. A list of 40 names and a list of 
40 cities is given. The subject is to 
arrange the names alphabetically un- 
der the cities designated. 
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F. The subject checks insurance 
policies in three classes; according to 
the amount, kind of policy, and date of 
issuance. The applicant is to choose 
his own systematic approach to the 
problem. 

G. The subject is required to solve 
12 arithmetical problems in addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, fractions 
and percentage. 

H. Matching of 11 proverbs with 
11 similar proverbs which have the 
same meaning or moral. 

The time required for the adminis- 
tration of the test is on the average 40 
minutes. Maximum time allowed is 
90 minutes. 

Evaluation: The test was evaluated 
on 100 employees of a large insurance 
company ranging from minor execu- 
tives to office clerks doing routine 
work. The employees were rated in 
five classes according to the grade of 
office work for which they were em- 
ployed. The grade of work actually 
done by the candidates correlated 
with: 


Accuracy in test............. .50 
SONY OI oo ctccecsacensins 42 
ee ee eee 47 
I ro: eich arise uintie cake asei cere ensiaie 35 
Multiple correlation coefficients 
were as follows: 
Accuracy and speed.......... .61 
Schooling and age............ .52 
Accuracy, speed and schooling .64 
Accuracy, speed, schooling 
DA os psaekhuddukeeneees 67 


It would appear that accuracy and 
speed in the clerical examination are 
more indicative of ability in clerical 
work than age and schooling. 
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No probable errors are given. 
Where Obtainable: World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


XIII 


Reference: H. A. Toops, Tests for 
vocational guidance of children 13-16' 
New York: Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, 1923. 

Description C-1: Test 1. 
checking test. 

Test 2. Number checking test (for 
one number). 

Test 3. Number checking test (for 
two numbers). 

Test 4. Comparison of two columns 
of numbers of 6 digits. 

Test 5. Has been eliminated and an 
alternative is being constructed. 

Test 6. A list of twenty-five names 
is given and the subject is required to 
find the addresses of the individuals in 
a directory. 

Description C-2: Test 1. One hun- 
dred twenty solved problems in addi- 
tion and subtraction. Time, three 
minutes. 

Test 2. A price-mark code with 
letters representing numbers zero to 
nine is given and subject is required 
to utilize this code for a given number 
of prices. Time, four minutes. 

Test 3. The copying of 50 numbers 
ranging from 5 to 9 digits. Time, 
four minutes. 

Test 4. A chart is given showing the 


Letter 


1 Instead of giving the tests to individ- 
uals who have already had occupational 
training and experience, Toops gave these 
tests to children between the ages of 13 
and 16 before they left school. These 
children are being followed up in order to 
see what relationship there may-be between 
their success on any or all of the tests and 
specific occupational activities. 














different qualities possessed by a list 
of eight fruits. Iliustration: 


Which fruit is juicy, round and 
Ce (2) 
Which fruit is red and sweet?. (1) 


By examining the table we see that 
number 2 (an orange) is the only 
fruit given which has at least all these 
qualities asked for. Number 1 (an 
apple) is the only red and sweet fruit. 
The test consists of 15 items like the 
above sample. ‘Time, five minutes. 

Test 5. Sentence completion test. 
(Multiple choice). Time, two minutes. 

Test 6. Vocabulary classification 
test. 100 words to be classified ac- 
cording to given categories. Time, 
two and one-half minutes. 

Test 7. Twenty questions with the 
words spelled in reverse order. Sub- 
ject to read sentence and answer ques- 
tion. Time, five and one half minutes. 

Test 8. Thirty true-false  state- 
ments. Time, three minutes. 

Evaluation: The criterion was de- 
vised by an elaborate weighting of 
data taken from grade books, school 
register, attendance books and various 
other sources including performance 
on tests devised for this purpose. 
Seven variables on stenographic abil- 
ity, five variables on typing ability 
and six variables on bookkeeping were 
used and the averages and standard 
deviations were computed. To ob- 
tain the general business criterion, 
these three criterion-variables, were 
changed into their respective sigmas. 
Two judges who had worked in secur- 
ing the above variables distributed 
independently twenty units between 
the variables and then a compromise 
weighting was obtained from these two 
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ratings. Norms have been established 
in deciles based on records from 13 
and 14 year old boys and girls. They 
have not been extended to adult levels 
as yet. The tests were administered 
to adult workers in various companies. 
The results were felt to be most trust- 
worthy in one company where the 
tests were administered to 73 em- 
ployees. An elaborate system of rat- 
ings made by supervisors was used as 
the criterion. Correlation coefficient 
between the criterion and Test-1 was 
40 +.07; and with Test C-2 (with- 
out Test 5) .38 +.07. It is thought 
that Test C-1 and C-2 measure some- 
what different abilities, the correla- 
tion between the two being .71. 

Where Obtainable: Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


XIV 


Reference: M.S. Viteles, Job speci- 
fications and diagnostic tests of job 
competency designed for auditing 
division of street railway company, 
Psychological Clinic, 1922-23, Vol. 14, 
pp. 83-105. 

Description: Numerous tests were 
tried out and some were discarded. 
The following ten tests were retained 
for the use of guiding applicants to- 
ward positions on the basis of specific 
job competency. (No detailed de- 
scriptions of the individual tests are 
given.) 

Arithmetic A 

. Arithmetic B 

. Mental arithmetic 
. Number checking 
. Copy checking 

. Tabulation 


. Typist list 


NOT PWN ee 
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8. Stenographic test 
9. Alphabetical filing 
10. Language test 


A “critical level’? was established 
for each test. 

Evaluation: Tests were grouped into 
various batteries consisting of four 
or five of the above tests. The cor- 
relation coefficients between the stand- 
ings in the tests and degrees of job 
proficiency are as follows (Pearson 
Rank Difference Formula): 








TESTS r P.E. 
ee aera .68 07 
EEE eRe Te 721 .09 
ONIN Shc oa athe kG as viet es 65 12 





No correlations are given for bat- 
teries 3, 4 and 6. A total score was 
established for each battery and the 
applicant’s total score was used as the 
basis for selection. 

Where Obtainable: Dr. M.S. Viteles, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In attempting to evaluate en gros 
the investigations which we have just 
examined, we should note the extent 
to which they fulfill the requirements 
of scientific method: 

1. Criterion of vocational success. 
The first of these requirements is that 
before a test can be considered to be a 
test of any trait it must be given to a 
group of persons who have a known 
proficiency in the trait being tested. 
This presupposes that the investiga- 
tor have a measure of the occupational 
proficiency of the subjects. This meas- 
ure is technically known as a crite- 
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rion. Such measures are admittedly 
hard to get. What should one use asa 
measure of the proficiency of a gen- 
eral, or even a special kind of clerical 
worker? ‘The only objective measures 
available are amount of work or num- 
ber of errors. These are hard to ob- 
tain, partly because employers rarely 
keep such records on clerical workers; 
partly because the tasks performed 
are miscellaneous and unstandardized. 
Faced with these difficulties, most 
of the investigators reported here, 
used ratings made by supervisors and 
department heads. This method is 
so unsatisfactory as to need no com- 
ment here. The remark of one in- 
vestigator reveals the lack of confidence 
with which he, himself, viewed these 
ratings: “‘In those cases which tended 
to lower the coefficient, the fault was 
in the rating and not because the test 
gave a wrong picture.”” And still such 
ratings are the criterion with which 
one is trying to determine whether the 
test is good. 

If one is driven to use the question- 
able criterion of ratings one might 
surely be expected to evaluate these 
ratings and determine how - reliable 
they are; but of the ten investigators 
who used ratings, only two reported 
any statistical treatment of their rat- 
ings. 

2. Validity. The next requirement 
that must be observed in devising a 
test for detecting aptitude is that, 
given a good criterion, one must prove 
that the persons who stand high in the 
test stand high in the trait (occupa- 
tional proficiency) one is trying to test; 
and that those who stand low in the 
test stand low in the trait one is at- 
tempting to measure. The means 
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usually employed in showing such rela- 
tionship is the coefficient of correlation. 
And this method was used by all but 
two of the investigators. 

But this method is greatly abused 
in the field of vocational testing. In 
the first place there are a number of 
formulae by which to compute corre- 
lation. One formula may be adapted 
to one set of figures and be inapplic- 
able to another set. For the most 
part, investigators in the field of voca- 
tional testing seize upon one formula, 
the easiest to apply, and use it. For 
example, they use r without taking 
the trouble to ascertain if they have a 
straight line of regression. 


Again, there is misunderstanding as - 


to what size the correlation coefficient 
must be in order to be “high.”” Some 
investigators point to a correlation co- 
efficient of .50 as “high” whereas it 
may be really only “‘significant.””’ A 
correlation of .50 is often taken to indi- 
cate a forecasting efficiency of 50 per 
cent, but according to the computa- 
tions made by Hull? a correlation co- 
efficient of .50 has only a forcasting 
efficiency of 13 per cent, and one of 
.70 only 30 per cent. Therefore it 
would appear that so far as practical 
purposes are concerned the tests re- 
viewed above are exceedingly in- 
efficient. 

Still more serious is the neglect to 
furnish information showing the sig- 
nificance of the index of correlation. 
The value of an index of correlation 
can be shown in terms of the Probable 
Error, yet in these ten researches in 


* Clark L. Hull, The correlation coeffi- 
cient and its prognostic significance, 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 15, 
No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 327-338. 
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which the method of correlation was 
employed one-half did not mention 
the Probable Error. 

3. Number of cases. The size of the 
Probable Error is determined in part 
by the number of cases employed. 
The researches under discussion aver- 
aged around 100 cases although some 
had as few as 50 cases. Considering 
the known difficulty of obtaining sub- 
jects for experimentation in the field 
of occupations, this may be a suffici- 
ently large number, still it should be 
related to the size of the correlation 
in terms of the Probable Error. 

4. Reliability. Sincea test is at best 
only a sample of the ability which is 
being measured, this sample should be 
as representative as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, before a test can be taken 
seriously it must be shown to have a 
high degree of reliability. The de- 
gree of reliability may be determined © 
by correlating alternate parts of the 
test, or by repeating the same test at a 
later date. The correlation in this 
procedure should be very high, above 
90, because if the test is to be of any 
value, the subject must make rela- 
tively the same score on the test at 
different times. In none of these in- 
vestigations was information given re- 
garding the reliability. 

After a comprehensive study of the 
work done in this field we are forced to 
admit that none of the tests will serve 
as a reliable measure of ‘“‘aptitude for 
clerical work.” Some of them may 
possibly be valid as tests of acquired 
ability, that is, they may be classed as 
Trade Tests, which give a measure of 
the degree of skill that an individual 
has acquired in the performance of 
clerical tasks, but they tell us little 
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about the possibilities of an inexperi- 
enced person. 

In reply to the claim that some of 
these tests seem to show valid correla- 
tion with performances we may well 
adopt the explanation offered by 
Toops: “It may, therefore, be that 
the correlations of about .70 found 
between the general Clerical Test 
(when properly weighted) and success 
in businessschool work in stenography, 
typing, and bookkeeping are due to its 
value as a test of ability to deal with 
ideas rather than to its value as a test 
of ability to deal with clerical items 
and procedures.” 

This view is substantiated by Pof- 
fenberger’ who made a study of 62 
students in a high grade secretarial 
school in New York City. The Army 
Alpha intelligence test was used for 
one year and the school authorities 
supplied data regarding the rating of 


$A. T. Poffenberger, Selection of a 
successful secretary, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 155. 
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the students. Poffenberger concludes: 
“Judging from the size of the co- 
efficient of correlation, certain of the 
separate parts of the Alpha examina- 
tion are as effective for discovering 
typing and stenographic ability as are 
special tests which have been tried out 
for that purpose.”’ In other words, 
any value which the tests have for 
prognostic purposes may be due simply 
to the fact that they are good intelli- 
gence tests. 

Finally, a critical reviewer of these 
reports might question whether we are 
justified in speaking of ‘“‘general cleri- 
cal ability” and trying to measure it 
by means of tests. When we con- 
sider that clerical tasks are of varying 
sorts, ranging from the manipulation 
of complicated machines such as cal- 
culators to simple stamping of en- 
velopes, it might seem to devise a test 
which would show aptitude for doing 
all those varied tasks is if not impos- 
sible at least a feat of major difficulty. 


Manuscript received August 22, 1929 





Personnel Relations in Business 


A Functional Conception from the Point of View of 
the General Manager 


By Frankuin J. Metne, Chicago 


In outline form Mr. Meine gives a comprehensive conception and 
definition of personnel relations in business from the point of 
view of the general manager. 


This paper presents a general, systematic conception of personnel 
relations equally useful in all branches of business. In part I the point 
of view, functional and management, is sharply defined against a back- 
ground of two other leading points of view in this field: the social and 
the individual. The second part lists in uniform phrasing the major 
personnel functions and sub-functions with specific personnel activities 
found .n carrying out those functions. This analysis provides an 
orderiy outline and check-list, and it also serves to interpret specifically 
what is meant by the general concept.. Part III points out the various 
uses to which the conception and outline can be putin business, research 


and teaching. 


— relations are here- 


in presented as a series of 


functions and activities which 


are concerned primarily with the rela- 
tions of the business firm to its person- 
nel, that is, all the individuals in its 
employ. ‘These relations include em- 
ploying, paying and maintaining the 
personnel of the firm. . 


THE FUNCTIONAL VIEW OF PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS 


Since this paper presents personnel 
functions apart from the administra- 
tive complications in which personnel 
relations happen to be found, it is 
essential to distinguish between the 
administrative and the functional 
points of view. 


The functional point of view empha- 


‘sizes the thing to be done while the 


administrative point of view is con- 
cerned primarily with who is respons- 
ible for doing it and the mechanics of 
doing it. Employing, for example, 
may be regarded as a function apart 
from its administrative setting. It is 
considered as a process of selecting 
men for positions regardless of the 
agencies and technique involved in the 
performance of the function. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


These personnel functions are re- 
garded, further, from the point of 
view of the general manager, that is, 
the person or group of persons actively 
in charge of the conduct of the firm. 
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The management point of view is 
that of the individual business firm 
conducted for profit. The signifi- 
cance of this view in personnel rela- 
tions becomes more apparent when 
briefly compared with two other prom- 
inent points of view in this field: that 
of the individual employee and that of 
society. These points of view,—man- 
agement, individual, and _ social,— 
are usually not found alone, but in 
combination; and the purpose here is 
simply to point the direction of empha- 
sis in each. 

The conception of personnel rela- 
tions from the point of view of the 
individual employee is cast in terms of 
what the worker wants, what is on the 
worker’s mind, or in terms of the indi- 
vidual employee’s capacities, interests, 
and opportunities. The harmonious 
psychological adjustment of the indi- 
vidual employee and of groups of 
employees to the business environment 
is of first importance. The emphasis 
is upon the individual. 

A general social point of view raises 
questions of what is “right,” and what 
is socially desirable. In regard to the 
open vs. closed shop issue, for example, 
such questions as these are frequently 
asked: Has the union any “right’’ 
to tell the employer whom he shall 
employ? Has the employer any 
“right” to discriminate against union 
men? Is it socially right or desirable 
to have unions and employers, while 
disputing the issue, curtail production? 
These questions presuppose a general 
social point of view. 

Important as these two points of 
view are, the social and the individual, 
it is not the purpose of this paper to 
enquire how or why management takes 
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them into account. This paper aims 
to describe objectively what manage- 
ment does: to present personnel func- 
tions and activities as they are actually 
found in the business firm. 

The various personnel activities 
cited are being carried on by successful 
firms in the United States today. 
This conception of personnel relations 
deals therefore not with what should 
be, but with what is; and is conse- 
quently a thoroughly practical view 
obtained through observation of best 
business practice. 

Personnel relations must be evalu- 
atedas a whole; and to do so they must 
be viewed comprehensively. The re- 
lations of the individual worker to the 
firm for which he works are highly 
complex and intimately inter-related. 
To single out some one phase or group 
of personnel relations as distinct and 
separate from all the personnel activi- 
ties of a firm gives a false picture of 
that firm’s relations with its employ- 
ees. A firm may boast a pension plan 
or a works committee, but these facts 
may be of little significance if that 
same firm has a defective wage system 
or fights all forms of dealing jointly 
with its employees. 

To get a fundamentally sound con- 
ception, personnel relations must be 
conceived as a complexly interwoven 
group of activities. A rounded and 
complete view is all important. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Research is not treated as a separate 
and distinct personnel function. Nor 
are the personnel activities listed under 
the functions designated as primarily 
administrative or primarily research: 
they may be either or both. 
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Each personnel function necessarily 
involves questions of administration 
and of research (in the broad sense of 
inquiry “how to do it”); but this fur- 
ther differentiation is beyond the pur- 
pose of this paper, which is to consider 
these functions and activities in their 
primary aspect as personnel relations. 


A CONCEPT APPLICABLE TO PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS IN GENERAL 


Personnel relations are here con- 
ceived as essentially the same in nature 
whether in factory, office, retail store, 
public service, or bank. Frequently 
change in phraseology is needed, but 
the concept remains equally applicable 
to the various branches of business. 


MAJOR PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


The following is a list and first sum- 
mary of the major personnel functions. 
Subsequently each major function will 
be analyzed into a number of sub-func- 
tions and subordinated to these will be 
listed personnel activities frequently 
associated with the carrying out of 
those functions. 


I. Employing 
II. Training and Educating 
III. Paying 
IV. Supervising 
V. Motivating (Incentives) 
VI. Providing Effective Working Con- 
ditions ; 
VII. Promoting Health 
VIII. Improving Living Conditions 
IX. Dealing Jointly with Employees 
In the outline following, there is 
some overlapping 7.e., the same per- 
sonnel activity is listed under more 
than one function. This is necessarily 
so, because many personnel activities 
perform several functions. The func- 
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tional point of view emphasizes this 
important fact. 

For example: Promoting employees 
is listed under two functions; Employ- 
ing and Motivating. The technique 
of promoting is largely a matter of 
Employing; in its aspect as an incen- 
tive, promoting appears under Moti- 
vating. Again, Organized Represen- 
tation appears under Dealing Jointly 
with Employees, and also under Moti- 
vating. The same activity appears in 
two or more places, and in each place 
that aspect of it is emphasized which 
accords with the function it there 
performs. 


I. Employing 


A. Specifying personnel require- 
ments 
1. Listing and classifying jobs 
(occupations) 
2. Specifying job (occupational) 
requirements 
a. Job (occupational) speci- 
fication 
b. Personnel specification 
3. Requisitioning personnel 
needed 
a. Total needs for period of 
time 
b. Immediate 
B. Getting prospective employees 
1. Sources 
a. Door applicants 
b. Prospect files 
c. General groups to which 
firm may have ready ac- 
cess (employees, schools, 
age, sex, nativity, trade 
groups, etc.) 
2. Channels 
a. Solicitation 
(1) Visits 
(2) Advertising 
(3) Correspondence 
b. Agencies 
(1) Private commercial 
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(2) Private non-commer- 
cial 
(a) Employers 
(b) Employer  asso- 
ciations 
(c) Trade unions 
(d) Other institutions 
(3) Public 
(a) Municipal 
(b) State 
(c) Federal 
. Receiving employees 
1. Layout 
2. Procedure 
. Ascertaining fitness of prospec- 
tive employees 
1. Interviewing prospective 
employee 
a. References 
b. Records of previous em- 
ployment 


1. Agencies 
a. Existing 
b. New agencies needed 
2. Subjects 
a. Occupational 
b. Business 
(1) General 
(2) Firm 
ce. Citizenship 
d. Americanization 


. Preparing teaching material 


1. Occupational 
a. Analyzing jobs (occupa- 
tions) for training 
purposes 
b. Organizing job (occupa- 
tional) content for 
teaching 
2. General 


. Selecting methods of training 


1. For manual workers 


c. Application forms 
d. Casual questions 
2. Examining (testing) . Vestibule school 
a. Occupational . Job instructors 
b. Physical . Supervisors (foremen, 
c. Psychological chief clerks, etc.) 
3. Trying out employee at work . Experienced individuals 
. Hiring non-supervisory 
1. Informing prospective em- . For supervisory staff 
ployee . Special courses 
2. Assigning beginning wage . “Understudy”’ methods 
rate . Flying squadron 
3. Completing details—drawing . Student training 
up agreement, photograph, . Group meetings 
filing bond, signing ‘‘check- . Association membership 
off”? or wage assignment and meetings 
orders, etc. g. Literature i 
. Placing D. Training executives and super- 
1. Instructing employee visors in the use of the 
2. Introducing employee to methods selected 
supervisor E. Following-up and evaluating the 
3. Assigning to duties effectiveness of the training 
4. Following-up . Paying 
. Transferring A. Standardizing wage rates 
. Promoting 1. Selecting minimum wage rate 
. Terminating a. Adjusting wage rates to 
1. Laying off current and local eco- 
2. Discharging nomic conditions 
3. Resigning, quitting 2. Analyzing jobs (occupations) 
II. Training and educating for wage rate purposes 
A. Ascertaining needs and require- 3. Setting standards of per- 
ments formance 


. Apprentice school 
. Part-time school 
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4. Evaluating jobs for rates 
5. Evaluating individuals for 
rate purposes 
. Selecting methods of wage 
payment 
1. Time bases 
a. Hourly 
b. Weekly 
c. Monthlv 
2. Output bases (production, 
sales) 
a. Piece-work 
(1) Individual 
(2) Group 
(3) Pooled 
b. Contract 
(1) Tasks 
(2) Allotments 
(3) Sub-contracting 
c. Output Bonuses, or Pre- 
mium 
(1) Individual 
(2) Group 
3. Service bases 
a. Output plus quality 
b. Output plus length of 
service 
c. Output plus personal 
interest 
(1) Attendance 
(2) Punctuality 
(3) Suggestions 
. Paying off 
1. Keeping track of individual's 
“service’’ (Time keeping, 
etc. See IV—C.) 
2. Paying off 
a. Frequency 
b. Day 
ec. Form 
. Adjusting individual wages 
1. Errors 
2. Reviewing individual wages 
periodically 


IV. Supervising 
A. Informing and 


directing 
individuals 

1. Bulletins 

2. House organs 

3. Handbooks 
a. Employee 
b. Supervisory 

4. Instruction cards 


B. 


C. 


5. Verbal 
a. Group 
b. Individual 
Judging individuals 
1. Rating (methods of judging) 
Recording of individual’s 
1. Work: quantity and quality 
2. Time 
3. Pay 
4. Individual qualifications 


. Disciplining 


1. Making rules and regulations 
a. Source 
(1) Firm 
(2) Employees 
b. Subjects 
(1) Hours 
(2) Attendance 
(3) Wages 
(4) Work 
(5) Conduct 
(6) Tenure of job 
2. Applying rules and regula- 
tions 
a. Handling infractions 


V. Motivating (Incentives) 
A. Appealing to employees 


1. To increase quantity of work 
a. Records 
b. Competition 

2. Toimprove quality of work 
a. Records 
b. Competition 


. Rewarding desired performance 


1. Wage increases 
2. Promotions 
3. Pensions (long service) 
4. Recognition of individual 
acts 
a. By firm 
(1) Special notice 
(2) Prizes 
(3) Special privileges 
b. By individual supervisor 


. Encouraging employee activi- 


ties 
1. Social 
2. Athletic 
3. Financial (See VIII—A, B, 
C) 
4. Educational 


D. Encouraging employee partici- 


pation in firm activities 








1. Suggestion systems 
2. Participation in management 
through joint dealing 
a. Individual employee in 
firm counsel 
b. Informal committees 
c. Organized representa- 
tion 
(1) Trades unions 
(2) Shop committees 
3. Firm ownership 
a. Profit sharing 
b. Stock purchase 
VI. Providing Effective Working Condi- 
tions 
A. Providing physical conditions 
1. Work provisions 
a. Building construction 
b. Tables, chairs, etc. 
c. Tools 
2. Air 
a. Temperature 
b. Humidity 
ec. Ventilation 
d. Dust, gas, etc. 
3. Light 
4. Noise 
B. Protecting the 
(Safety) 
1. Preventing accidents 
a. Informing and educating 
(See functions II, IV, 
& V) 

1. Literature: bulletin 
boards, house  or- 
gans, pamphlets, 
etc. 

2. Incentives: ‘‘drives,’’ 
competitions, awards 

3. Instruction: individual 
and group 

b. Organizing safety groups 
(committees, etc.) 
2. Providing physical  safe- 
guards 
a. Mechanical 
b. General building 
c. Fire 
3. Inspecting 
4. Alleviating injury 
a. First aid 
b. Medical service (See func- 
tion VII) 


individual 
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5. Compensating for injury (See 
also VIII—C—1 
VII. Promoting Health 
A. Sanitation and hygiene 
. Cleanliness of place 
. Washing facilities 
. Toilets 
. Rest rooms 
. Clothes-lockers, clothes- 
racks, -rooms 
6. Drinking water 
B. Providing medical care 
1. Medical examinations 
2. Clinics (including psychiat- 
ric) 
. Dispensaries and hospitals 
. Care for special diseases 
(including mental) 
5. Nurse service 
a. Firm 
b. Home 
C. Rest and Recreation 
1. Fatigue 
a. Order of work 
b. Rest periods 
(1) During work hours 
(2) Noon period 
2. Exercise 
a. Gymnasium 
b. Competitive athletics 
3. Vacations, outings, excur- 
sions 
D. Supplying food 
1. Dining rooms 
2. Stores 
3. Special purchases 


OO ® © be 


we OO 


VIII. Improving Living Conditions 


A. Housing 
1. Building 
2. Owning 
3. Financing 
B. Financing 
1. Loans 
a. Remedial 
(1) Firm 
(2) Credit unions 
b. Building 
2. Savings plans 
3. Profit sharing 
C. Insuring 
1. Sickness and accident 
a. Firm 
b. Benefit associations 
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2. Life insurance 

3. Old age insurance (Pensions) 

4. Unemployment insurance 
IX. Dealing Jointly with Employees' 

A. Adopting attitude (toward deal- 
ing jointly); ‘‘fighting’”’ any 
form of joint action; passive 
attitude; mild approval and 
partial participation, or full 
participation 

B. Organizing 

1. Associations 
a. Employee: trade unions 
or company unions 
b. Employers’ associations 
2. Organizations 
a. Formal organizations 
designed for special pur- 
poses 
b. Informal groups or com- 
mittees for other 
purposes 
3. Formal organized represen- 
tation (within firm) 
a. Structure 
b. Procedure for organizing 
. Acting jointly 
1. Subjects 
2. Procedure for 
subjects 
. Arbitrating and mediating 
1. Voluntary, compulsory 
2. Inside, outside 
3. Administrative machinery 
a. Boards of appeal 
b. Joint committees 
c. Special groups 


handling 


USEFULNESS OF THIS CONCEPTION 


Although several uses for this outline 
have probably suggested themselves, 
it may be well, nevertheless, to indi- 
cate briefly the chief uses to which it 
can be put. 


? This does not assume responsibility for 
administrating this function by manage- 
ment. The view here is simply an objective 
one, namely, that management acts with 
reference to all these things. 
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Business Administration 


This outline offers an orderly check- 
list of personnel functions and activi- 
ties with the aid of which the general 
manager can make a survey of the 
personnel relations of his firm to see if 
it has a well rounded program. Per- 
sonnel relations must be evaluated 
as a whole; and if a firm’s activities are 
lop-sided, i.e., over-developed in some 
aspects and others minimized or en- 
tirely omitted, this check-list will 
readily bring these facts to the general 
manager’s attention. 

Further this outline furnishes the 
rough specifications for the personnel 
job in business, indicating the range, 
scope and detail of many aspects of 
personnel relations. The whole per- 
sonnel job in business is usually broken 
up for administrative purposes into 
smaller units (in different combina- 
tions) depending on the various pecu- 
liarities found in each firm. 

Because of this fact, the business 
executive in his own firm frequently 
is not able to see the significance and 
inter-relations of many personnel ac- 
tivities that appear when considered as 
a whole. By brushing aside the acci- 
dental administrative settings of any 
particular firm and by making them 
stand out as functions, the functional 
view helps the business executive to 
get a general view of the whole expanse 
of personnel relations. 

The functional approach may also 
suggest liaison connections between 
administrative departments, or suggest 
changes in administration, but this 
conception has not been designed to 
serve as a basis for administrative 
organization. 
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Research and Consulting Work 


This paper indicates the scope and 
nature of a program for general re- 
search in personnel relations. It gives 
an outline of personnel activities which 
can be used as a basis for making 
“audits” of the personnel relations of 
different firms; and in this way it 
serves as a uniform basis for compari- 
son: for getting the facts, for organiz- 
ing, and for interpreting personnel 
data when brought together from 
many individual firms. 
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Presentation and Teaching 

This conception of personnel rela- 
tions will also be found useful in pre- 
senting or teaching the subject. It 
helps the layman and the beginner 
to get a general view of the field rather 
quickly and leads directly to specific 
problems. Even those engaged in 
personnel work will find this functionai 
conception helpful in visualizing the 
field as a whole, and in organizing or 
reorganizing their thinkiug about per- 
sonnel relations. 


Manuscript received January 17, 1929 











The Constancy of Vocational Interest 


By Harvey C. Lenman, Ohio University, AND Paut A. Witty, University of 


Kansas 


The determination of the exact nature of vocational interest is a 
major problem of the psychology of work. Neither a statement 
of interest nor a choice among interests may be interpreted as the 
literal equivalent of that complex factor, interest. Nevertheless, 
just such factual accounts as the authors here present of the occu- 
pational choices of children at varying age levels are invaluable,— 
not only as data for the fundamental enquiry but also as sign 
posts for the educator and the vocational counselor. 


The following paper attempts to do two things: it summarizes the 
findings and the conclusions of several previous investigators of the 
permanence of vocational interest; and (2) it presents tabulated data 
of the choice of future employment in four diverse occupations secured 
from 7000 school children at each of the age level from 8.6 to 18.6. The 
authors then present some preliminary findings of a comprehensive 
study which has been made possible by a grant in aid from the Social 





Science Research Council. 


HOW STABLE ARE CHILDREN’S 
INTERESTS? 


NE of the most crucial prob- 
lems which confronts the 
counselor concerns itself with 
the permanence of children’s interests. 
A counselor, having secured from a 
child his expression of a particular 
academic or occupational interest, is 
then confronted with the task of 
evaluating this statement. What are 
the motives which actuated the re- 
sponse? To what extent, if at all, 
does the report of a ten, twelve, or 
fourteen year old child represent a 
genuine and a lasting interest? 
To be sure interest alone is an insuffi- 
cient criterion upon which to base the 
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selection of one’s life work. The 
general ability, special talent, phy- 
sique and health, educational accomp- 
lishment, social effectiveness, family 
circumstances and economic status 
of the youth must be weighed, and also 
the financial and non-financial rewards, 
and the relative demand and supply 
in the different occupations under 
consideration. 

Among the various determinants of 
vocational success, the factor of gen- 
eral intelligence has perhaps received 
undue emphasis.! The ordinary test 


1 McCall in How to Measure in Education 
(pp. 179-180) states that a measure of 
intelligence is perhaps the most important 
single element to be used in vocational 
guidance. 
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of intelligence has been found to corre- 
late in most instances only loosely 
with vocational success or aptitude. 
‘Analysis of the army test scores 
showed that, although the median 
scores of the various occupational 
groups differed, the overlapping of abil- 
ity among the members of the several 
groups was so great that it would be 
futile to attempt to use the intelligence 
test score singly as a criterion for 
vocational guidance. In other words, 
every normal individual has intelli- 
gence enough to enable him to attain 
a degree of success in numerous voca- 
tions. It may be that intelligence 
tests may be used profitably to deter- 
mine the range of occupations to which 
children reared in normal American 
homes may aspire. However, the 
specific occupation which a given 
child chooses should be ascertained 
by some measure of his intrinsic inter- 
ests as well as his general abilities and 
special aptitudes. 

The term “intrinsic interest’? must 
not be confused with the child’s pass- 
ing fancy or temporary whim. The 
vocational counselor should evaluate 
the various interests of the child in 
terms of his ability and in terms of the 
individual or social values which 
accrue from following these interests 
in occupational endeavor. It is the 
function of the vocational counselor 
to seek out the various interests of the 
child, redirect or eliminate the unde- 
sirable ones, and turn desirable ones to 
good account. 


EARLIER CONCLUSIONS 


One of the earliest studies of perma- 
nence of interests was that of E. L. 
Thorndike in 1912. Thorndike se- 
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cured data from 100 Barnard College 
students. Each student was asked 
to retrospect in regard to her interest 
and then to rank mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, science, music, draw- 
ing, and handwork in order of her 
preference at various periods in her 
life, i.e. (1) in the last three years of 
the elementary school, (2) in the high 
school, and (3) in the university. The 
correlation between the degree of the 
student’s alleged interest at ages 10-14 
and at age 21 was over +.60. Al- 
though admitting that the validity of 
the method used in his study was open 
to question, Thorndike concluded at 
that time that it would be hard to find 
“any feature of a human being which 
was a much more permanent fact of 
his nature than his relative degrees of 
interest in different lines of thought 
and action.”’ (1) p. 456. 

From this it seems apparent that 
Thorndike assumed that his findings 
were approximately valid and of gen- 
eral application; yet he admitted that 
a better method of studying perma- 
nence of interests might be devised: 


“The better method is, of course, to get 
the measurements of relative interest and of 
ability, not from memory, but at the time; 
and not from individuals’ reports alone, but 
by objective tests. Such an investigation 
requires a repeated survey of each indi- 
vidual -at three or more periods, say, in 
1912, 1915, and 1920, and demands skill 
and pertinacity in keeping track of the 
hundred or more children and arranging for 
the second and third series of reports and 
tests. I hope that some one of my readers 
will be moved to undertake it.’’ (1) p. 456. 


Although Thorndike suggested a 
valid method for studying permanence 
of interest, no investigator seems to 
have employed this method during the 
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several years following his Barnard 
study. In 1917, Thorndike repeated 
his earlier experiment (2). This time 
he secured data from 344 college 
students. The resultant coefficients 
of correlation follow: elementary 
school interest and high school interest 
+.85; elementary school interest and 
college interest +.66; high school 
interest and college interest -+.79. 
Regarding these data Thorndike made 
this statement: 


‘On the whole I believe that the correla- 
tions given above are approximately what 
an omniscient observer of these persons 
would have found.” (2) p. 179. 


King and Adelstein repeated Thorn- 
dike’s experiments at the University 
of Iowa; they secured data from 140 
students (3). Although the coeffi- 
cients of correlation obtained by these 
investigators are slightly lower than 
those secured by Thorndike, the re- 
sults corroborate Thorndike’s earlier 
studies. 

The similarity of the coefficients of 
correlation obtained from these exper- 
iments in which the retrospective 
method was employed suggests that 
this method of approach yields rather 
consistent results. But the validity 
of such findings depends in part upon 
the validity of the retrospective 
method of studying interests. 

A “superior method” suggested by 
Thorndike was employed by Willett 
(4). In Willett’s experiment there was 
an attempt to eliminate the halo effect 
of childhood experiences upon memory 
reproduction. Willett studied the re- 
sponses of approximately 300 high 
school pupils. Among others, the 
following questions were asked: (1) 
What subject that you have studied 
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in high school or in the seventh or 
eighth grades do you most prefer?, (2) 
what is your second choice?, (3) what 
subject did you most dislike?, (4) what 
do you expect to make your life work? 

The four questions were asked on 
March 23,1916. Because the younger 
pupils seemed much more certain of 
their choices of future occupations 
than did the older ones, Willett 
thought that the replies of the younger 
subjects might be temporary choices 
only. He therefore repeated his study 
on March 23, 1917. Among his con- 
clusions are the following: 


“The results are greatly in contrast to 
those reported from the experiments of 
recall on the part of college students.’’ (4) 
p. 328. 

‘‘Pupil interest in this group of approxi- 
mately 300 pupils appears to have been 
decidedly lacking in permanence.’’ (4) 
p. 330. 

‘‘Advice given to pupils on March 23, 
1916, for election on the basis of their then 
supposed occupational interests would have 
been misplaced in about four out of five 
cases for boys, and in at least one out of 
two cases for girls.’”’ (4) p. 330. 


The questionnaire study was re- 
peated a third time by Willett on 
March 21, 1918 (5) (6). In a later 
article, data are presented for 488 
pupils. The data for 218 pupils (86 
boys and 132 girls) cover a two-year 
period. Both the preferred and the 
most disliked subjects failed to show 
any marked constancy in the reports 
of the pupils. In discussing the per- 
manency of subject preferences Willett 
states :— 


‘‘For boys, permanence of preference for 
any subject seems decidedly lacking. In 


the case of every grade represented the . 


per cent of boys choosing different subjects 
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on all three occasions for both first and 
second choice far exceeds the per cent 
choosing the same subject for the three 
times.”’ (3) p. 335. 

“Apparently this group of boys has not 
been permanently impressed by subjects 
either as preeminently interesting or on 
the other hand as distinctly uninteresting 
and unpleasant.”’ (5) p. 336. 


In regard to the permanence of 
occupational choices, the following 
statements are made: 


‘For the entire group of boys, only 16 out 
of 86 or 18.4 per cent named the same 
occupation three times.”’ (6) p. 366. 

‘‘Permanence of interests both in school 
subjects and in future vocations is decidedly 
lacking for the majority of these 488 pupils.”’ 
(6) p. 368. 

“Tf pupils, elsewhere are as varied in 
their interests from year to year, serious 
revision of the usual routine of election of 
courses needs to be made. If seventh and 
eighth graders are all as changeable as the 
ones reported herewith, election in the 
seventh and eighth grades surely offers a 
serious problem.”’ (6) p. 368. 


The above statements differ decid- 
edly from Thorndike’s conclusion that 
“‘the order of interests at twenty shows 
six tenths of perfect resemblance to 
the order from eleven to fourteen.” 
If changes so marked as those found by 
Willett take place during a two-year 
period it may be that much greater 
changes would take place over a longer 
period of time. 

Franklin reports the results obtained 
from some 1500 junior high school 
pupils of Baltimore who were asked in 
December 1922, to name the occupa- 
tion that they would most like to 
enter (7). Follow-up questionnaires 
were filled out in May 1923, October 
1923, and December 1923. Franklin 
drew the following conclusions: 
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“The vocational interests of junior high 
school pupils show a very high degree of 
permanence over a period of at least one 
year,—and that a very critical one. Two 
children out of every three have the same 
preference at the end of the period as they 
had at the beginning.” (7) p. 155. 


It seems likely that “a very high 
degree of permanence over a period of 
one year” is not necessarily “perma- 
nence” of interest. The preceding 
conclusion must therefore be accepted 
with proper caution. 

Franklin found that girls’ occupa- 
tional choices were much more per- 
manent than were those of boys. 
Willett obtained similar results. Both 
investigators explain this sex difference 
as due to the greater restriction of 
occupational opportunities for girls. 
Since the girls choose from only a very 
limited number of occupations in the 
first place, they have less opportunity 
for change than do boys. 

In June 1925, Franklin employed a 
follow-up questionnaire in three of the 
eight Baltimore schools which were 
first studied in December 1922 (8). 
Retarded pupils as well as the normally 
promoted ones were studied. Only 
260 of the original 696 pupils from 
these three schools were studied in the 
second investigation. Apparently 63 
per cent of the original group had been 
eliminated from school (or the investi- 
gation) within a period of less than 
three years. Regarding the survivors, 
Franklin states that: 


“Sixty-eight per cent of the boys and 
seventy-seven per cent of the girls or 
seventy-four per cent of the entire group, 
adhered to their original types of vocational 
interests throughout their junior-high 
school careers.” (8) p. 439. 

















Franklin apparently assumes that his 
data indicate constancy of vocational 
interest and that similar constancy of 
interest existed among the 466 pupils 
who had dropped out of school for he 
states: 


“The vocational interests of pupils show 
a high degree of permanence during the 
junior high school period. After three 
years, three children out of four still adhere 
to their original type of vocational prefer- 
ence and three out of five still cling to 
the actual choices which they originally 
expressed.”’ (8) p. 440. 


Franklin seems to assume further 
that the interval of time between 
December 1922 and June 1925 (23 
years) is equivalent to any interval of 
time. He asserts that “time seems to 
have little or no effect upon the pupil 
who has made up his mind.” (8) p. 
440. It is of course very doubtful 
that Franklin’s conclusions are valid. 
When five out of eight pupils are elim- 
inated during the junior high school 
years, it is questionable that the re- 
maining pupils are typical of the entire 
group. Moreover, the discovery that 
three children out of five cling to the 
vocational preference expressed two 
and one-half years previously is no 
proof of permanence of interest (8). 

It would naturally be supposed that 
older students would manifest greater 
stability of occupational choice than 
youngerones. If,as Thorndike, King, 
Adelstein, Franklin, and others assert, 
interests are relatively permanent, one 
would surely expect college students 
to manifest considerable stability of 
vocational interest. In this connec- 
tion McHale’s study is pertinent (9). 
McHale studied 133 Goucher college 
women (juniors) in January 1922. 
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These students were given a list of 
vocations open to college women and 
each was asked to underline five occu- 
pations in order of preference. In 
January 1924, a follow-up question- 
naire was sent to each individual who 
had taken part in the earlier investiga- 
tion. Choice of vocation was rela- 
tively unstable. During the two year 
period 24.8 per cent changed their 
first choice and 40.6 per cent changed 
their second choice. At the time of 
the second investigation only 24 per 
cent reported that they were pursuing 
their first choice ; 27.8 per cent reported 
that they were pursuing their second 
choice, and 20.3 per cent reported that 
they were pursuing vocations not 
listed in their original reports: Mc- 
Hale points to the fact that some of 
these women are probably still uncer- 
tain as to their permanent selections 
and that, whether they are or not, 
report is probably not a very reliable or 
constant index of vocational interest. 
The study of Proctor throws some 
additional light on the problem of 
permanence of interest. (10) pp. 66 ff. 
Proctor studied the vocational ambi- 
tions of 930 pupils in eight high schools, 
He found that over 60 per cent of the 
high school pupils aspired to join the 
ranks of the professional class while, 
according to the United States census, 
less than 5 per cent of the gainful 
workers of the country belong to that 
class. Even though it be admitted 
that the high school represents a rather 
highly selected group of young people, 
it is clear that 60 per cent of these 
students could not find places for 
themselves in the professional field. 
In commenting upon his findings 
Proctor observed that vocational op- 
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portunities, as shown by the United 
States census reports, are just above 
the reverse of the distribution of high- 
school pupils’ occupational choices. 
For example, it was found that, al- 
though agriculture and the mechanical 
and industrial arts engage the energies 
of 61.1 per cent of the gainful workers 
in the United States, only 8.8 per cent 
of the high-school pupils had ambitions 
looking toward these fields. (10) p. 66. 

Proctor’s study evidences the fact 
that sheer lack of opportunity will 
probably compel many high school 
pupils to take up occupations other 
than those preferred. Proctor’s find- 
ings are substantiated by those of 
Douglass whose questionnaire of voca- 
tional interest was filled out by 1,658 
girls and 1,186 boys (11). All were 
high school seniors. Douglass found 
that 51.2 per cent of the girls graduat- 
ing from small high schools expected 
to take up teaching as a life work, and 
that 30.2 per cent of the boys were 
planning to enter upon engineering as 
a life work. Duglass remarks that “‘it 
does not seem reasonable that 51.2 
per cent of the girls who graduate from 
the small high school and who volun- 
tarily select teaching are fitted for it; 
nor that 30.2 per cent of all the boys 
who graduate from all classes of high 
schools are capable of becoming engi- 
neers.”’ (11) p. 80. 

If anything approximating perma- 
nence of vocational interest be a fact, 
the following results could not be valid: 


“Eighty-five per cent of this group of 
2,844 girls and boys had made their choice 
of vocation within three years, and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent within two years. In 
answer to a direct question 54.6 per cent 
specified a different calling that they had, 
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sometime in the past, decided upon. . 

Boys and particularly girls had renounced 
former decisions and turned to business 
pursuits in large numbers.” (11) p. 82. 


The results of Douglass do not stand 
alone. It has been found over and 
over again that pupils of junior and 
senior high school ages are ambitious 
to enter occupational fields in which 
they simply would not be able to ob- 
tain placement. Schrammel has sum- 
marized several studies. 


‘In a survey made by the Board of 
Education in Detroit of the occupational 
choices of 581 eleven and twelve year old 
boys, 64 per cent chose five occupations; 
83 per cent chose ten different occupations; 
and 74 per cent selected aes in the 
professional group. 

“In the Illinois survey - high school 
seniors, to which reference has already 
been made, over 30 per cent of the boys 
chose engineering, whereas, according to 
the United States census less than one per 
cent of the men over eighteen years of age 
of the country are a in occupations 
involving engineering. ‘ 

“In the Indiana survey a high school 
seniors made by Book a few years ago, 
engineering was equally popular as a 
prospective career as was the case among 
the Illinois high school seniors. It 
was selected by over 31 per cent of the 
boys. In Wisconsin, in a canvass of 15,263 
school students of 54 differeht schools 
respecting their vocational choices Schmidt 
found that 33 per cent of the boys had 
chosen professional occupations, and in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts, prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the senior boys chose 
professional occupations, whereas, as 
already stated, only five per cent of the 
adult male population is engaged in such 
professions.”’ (12) p. 216. 


It is obvious that, whether or not 
their ‘choices change, the high school 
boys of the above states would find it 
necessary to enter occupations other 











than those they prefer. It may not be 
change in preference, but in opportu- 
nity that effects such results. How- 
ever, there is some evidence which 
suggests that the choices and the 
preferences of pupils change from year 
to year. This gradual modification is 
revealed both in the findings of Willett 
and McHale and in those about to be 
presented.? 


TABLE 1 
Number of individuals included in an investi- 
gation of vocational attitudes (1927) 














AGES GIRLS BOYS 
83 259 203 
9} 358 349 

104 372 403 
11} 375 387 
125 372 392 
133 346 365 
14} 391 361 
153 322 324 
163 299 251 
173 156 162 
183 36 57 
Totals...... 3286 3254 








THE TOPEKA STUDY 


From a comprehensive and catholic 
list of 200 occupations over 7,000 
school children of Topeka, Kansas, 
were asked to check only those in 
which they would be willing to engage 
as a life work.* The same children 
later were asked to indicate: (1) The 
three occupations which they would 


2The present study includes some 


preliminary findings of a more comprehen- 
sive study that has been made possible by 
a grant in aid from the Social Science 
Research Council. 

3 The writers are indebted to Sup’t. A. J. 
Stout and to Mr. J. F. Kaho for assistance 
in securing these data. 
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like best to follow; (2) the one occupa- 
tion’ which they most likely would 
follow; (3) the three occupations 
which they judged to be the best 
money-makers; (4) the three occupa- 
tions which they thought to be most 
respected; and (5) the three occupa- 
tions which they thought would re- 
quire the least work. Specific direc- 
tions were given; the teachers codper- 
ating in the experiment were instructed 


TABLE 2 


Percentages of children who reported that they 
would be willing to be cowboys and cowgirls 








AGES BOYS GIRLS 
8} 64 7 
9} 64 5 

10} 61 7 
113 49 3 
12} 38 3 
13} 38 4 
14} 24 3 
15} 14 3 
16} 10 1 
17} 5 2 
18} 4 0 











in order that the results of the inves- 
tigation might be reliable and, the 
data were obtained from unselected 
children. 

There were, as was to be expected, a 
representative sampling of occupa- 
tions. Endeavors as widely different 
in nature as “cowboy,” “aviator,” 
“‘stenographer,’’ and ‘‘movie actress,” 
were included. This paper is limited 
to a presentation of the reports of the 
children regarding their interests in 
these four occupations. These are 
chosen because they represent to a fair 
degree the tendencies of the children 
in their reports. ‘Cowboy (or cow- 
girl)’”’ was chosen because the responses 
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of the children to this item exemplify 
the very prevalent tendency of the 
children to change their occupational 
choices from time to time. “Aviator” 
is another item which was selected 
for study. A marked change in 
attitude on the part of the Topeka 
children is revealed in their responses 


% 
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RESULTS 


Data were assembled separately 
according to sex. Tables were then 
prepared showing the percentage of 
children in each age group who re- 
ported that they were willing to engage 
in each occupation as a life work. 
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Ages 6 9¢ 104 114 124 133 


Fig. 1. PerceNnTAGES OF CHILDREN OF VARIOUS AGES WHO REPORTED THAT THEY WouULD 
Be Witurnc to Be Cowsoyrs or CowGIRLs 


Boys 


to this item. ‘“Stenographer”’ and 
‘movie actress” were chosen because 
the girls change markedly in their 
attitude toward the desirability of 
following these types of endeavor. 
The attitude of the girls toward these 
occupations is a product of many 
variables; one of importance is op- 
portunity. 


Girls ---------- 


Figure 1 and table 2 show the per- 
centage of children of various ages who 
reported that they would be willing to 
be cowboys and cowgirls. With in- 
creased maturity it is clear that fewer 
boys and girls are willing to engage in 
this type of work as a life occupation. 
It seems reasonable that the boys who 
are now eight and ten years of age will 
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change in attitude as they become 
more mature and that this change in 
attitude is represented with a fair 
degree of accuracy by the lines in 
figure 1. The validity of this hy- 
pothesis will of course need to be sub- 
stantiated by follow-up investigations. 
The foregoing assumption seems to the 
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will be noted from figure 2 and table 
3a that at the youngest age level 
(age 84) only five per cent of the girls 
thought that they would like best to be 
stenographers or typists. At ages 14% 
and 16% on the other hand more than 30 
per cent of the girls checked this occu- 
pation as one of the three occupations 
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Ages 8 9% 103 114 124 134 144 154 16¢ 174 


Fig. 2. PERCENTAGES OF GIRLS oF Various Aces WHo Reportep THat Tory WouLpD 
LIKE Best To BE STENOGRAPHERS OR TYPISTS 


writers to be more reasonable however 
than the contrary assumption, 7.e. 
that the eight and ten year old boys 
included in the present study will 
manifest relative permanency of inter- 
est in this occupation. 

Figure 2 and table 3a show the 
percentages of girls of various ages who 
reported that they would like best 
to be stenographers or typists. It 


in which they would most like to en- 
gage. It is clear that change rather 
than permanency of interest is indi- 
cated by figure 2 and table 3a. 

The situation is similar as regards 
figure 3 and table 3b. Figure 3 and 
table 3b show the percentages of girls 
of various ages who thought that they 
would like best to be movie actresses. 
With increased maturity there is a 
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decrease in the percentage of the girls 
who reported that they would like best 
to engage in this occupation. This 
change of attitude may be due to the 
operation of the sour grapes mecha- 
nism ; on the other hand it may be due 
merely to developed understanding 
and superior judgment. 

Figure 4 and table 4a show the per- 
centages of boys of various age levels 
who reported that they would like best 
to beaviators. This curve seems to be 


TABLE 3 
Percentages of girls of various ages who 
reported that they would like best to be: 
(a) stenographers or typists and (b) movie 
actresses 





(a) (b) 
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cowboys. At age 8} thirty-eight per 
cent of the boys reported that they 
would like best to be cowboys. Atage 
163 not one percent thoughtso. Here 
again it is obvious that a change in 
vocational ambition occurs. Perma- 
nency of this sort of interest does not 
seem to be the rule. 

The preceding data are suggestive 
only. But they do lead one to con- 
clude that the term “‘permanence”’ and 
the term “interests”? are in need of 
precise definition when used in studies 
of vocational preference. There are 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of boys of various ages who 
reported that they would like best to be: 


AGES 


STENOGRAPHERS 
OR TYPISTS 


MOVIE 
ACTRESSES 





(a) aviators and (b) cowboys 





AGES 


(a) 
AVIATORS 


(b) 
COWBOYS 





per cent per cent 


83 5 20 

93 11 20 
103 14 29 
113 22 22 
123 26 17 
133 27 19 
143 31 10 
153 24 6 
163 32 5 
173 25 3 








83 6 
9} 13 
103 18 
11} 21 
12} 24 
13} 19 
143 24 
15} 18 
16} 14 
174 18 











at its maximum height from ages 124 
to 143 inclusive. However, even at 
age 173 more than 18 per cent of the 
boys checked this occupation as one 
of the three occupations in which they 
would most like to engage. This 
finding may be due in part to the fact 
that the Occupational Attitude Quiz 
was administered five months after 
Lindbergh had made his flight to Paris. 

Figure 5 and table 4b show the per- 
centages of boys of various ages who 
thought that they would like best to be 


many degrees of permanence and 


innumerable types of interests. It will 
be readily granted that some interests 
are relatively permanent. Among 
such may be the individual’s interest 
in food, clothing, shelter, etc. Other 
interests such as interest in sex, reli- 
gion, friends of childhood, and certain 
forms of play, are probably less per- 
manent. The writers have previously 
discussed the very human tendency to 
hasty generalization and oversimpli- 
fication (13). Certainly, it would 
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seem that a generalization such as “It 
would indeed be hard to find any 
feature of a human being which was a 
much more permanent fact of his 
nature than his relative degrees of 
interest in different lines of thought and 
action,” (1) p. 456, is hardly justified. 
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nection let us inspect the boys’ data as 
represented in figure 1. At age 13} 
thirty-eight per cent of the boys as- 
serted that they would like to be 
cowboys. At age 143 twenty-four 
per cenf of the boys made this asser- 
tion. If the graph as here shown 
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Ages Sf OF 10} 11s 12h 19} 143 15% 16% 17% 


Fiac. 3. PERCENTAGES OF GIRLS OF VaRIOoUS AGES WHo ReporteD THAT THEY WovuLD 
LIKE Best To BE Movie AcTRESSES 


At this point it may be well to return 
to the conclusions set forth by Franklin 
to which reference has already been 
made. Franklin asserted that he had 
discovered a very high degree of per- 
manency over a period of one year; 
that two children out of every three 
clung to the same vocational prefer- 
ence at the end of the year that they 
had at the beginning. In this con- 


represents the situation as it will exist 
from year to year it may be asserted 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
133 year old boys who want to become 
cowboys will continue to cling to this 
notion one yearhence. ‘To this extent 
the present findings corroborate those 
of Franklin. However, it is clear that 
over a longer period of years this 
finding would not be significant. 
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Fig. 4. Percentages or Boys or Various Aces WxojTHovGHT THAT THEY WouLD 
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153 164 




















Between ages 84 and 18} the per- 
centage changes from 64 to 4. It 
therefore seems illogical to base conclu- 
sions upon a study that continues only 
for a year or two. The writers are 
here assuming that the present 8} year 
old children would respond next year 
as do the 93 ones, etc. The validity 
of this assumption they are at the 
present time investigating. Several 
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follow-up studies are under way to 
test the reliability of the children’s 
reports. However, it seems logical 
to assume that groups of 8} year old 
children will respond next year as 9} 
children now respond provided that 
the children live in a conservative city, 
one not affected appreciably by a 
shifting population. 
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Vocational Intentions of ‘‘Mortar Board’’ 
Seniors 


By Mary Marcaret Kern, Lafayette, Indiana 


This report on vocational intentions of a highly selected group 
of young college women has been prepared by the editor of 
Mortar Board Quarterly from statistics compiled by Irene E. 
Rems. 


Representative college women are entering the world of business 
whether they need the money or not. A survey of 281 Mortar Board 
seniors in 33 colleges secured information as to their attitude towards 
choice of a career, financial aspects of that choice, and their appraisal 
of their own qualifications for occupation. This gives a cross section 


of representative opinion which points to the need for developmental 


work injpersonnel practice among girls in American colleges. 


O ASCERTAIN the senior col- 

lege girl’s attitude toward busi- 
ness, Mortar Board, national 
senior college honorary society for 
women, was chosen as the field for a 
survey. Mortar Board, at the time of 
this study, was represented in 38 of the 
leading colleges of the United States. 
These colleges are located from coast 
to coast, and far into the north and 
southlands. Girls eligible for Mortar 
Board are elected during the last half 
of their junior year by the senior 
members. These women are chosen 
on the basis of excellence in scholar- 
ship, leadership and service. No girl 
may become a member of Mortar 
Board if she has only one of these three 
requisites. She must be an outstand- 
ing campus leader, so the group repre- 
sents the best all-round girls of uni- 
versity life. With high scholastic 
averages, they hold offices and re- 
sponsible positions in campus organi- 


zations, and give great promise of 
future achievement. 

Miss Irene E. Rems of Philadelphia, 
formerly national vice-president of 
Mortar Board, conducted the survey 
in connection with personnel work, 
which is the national project of the 
organization. 

The girls questioned in the survey 
are those who graduated from ‘college 
in June 1928, and who are having 
their first taste of business this current 
year. This report indicates the fields 
they intended to enter the first year 
after college, and does not mean that 
these same girls do not plan to be 
homemakers eventually. 

The following questionnaire was 
distributed: 


1. What are you planning to do after 
graduation? 

2. Do you expect to earn your own living? 

3a. Is it an immediate necessity that you 
earn a fair salary? 
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b. Will you just look for the most inter- 
esting thing you can find? 

c. Have you already a definite career in 
mind? 

4. If you plan to get a job, how will you 
try to find what you want: college or 
commercial employment bureau 
routine application personal 
introduction other methods 
(specify) 

5. Have you any specific qualifications to 
“sell” to a prospective employer: 
specialized training (bacteriology, 
ete.)...... stenography experi- 

aptitude any other? 
6a. What initial salary will you ask for? 
b. What is the least you will take? 


Answers were received from 33 out 
of 38 chapters of Mortar Board; from 
281 girls out of a possible 345. The 
chapters ranged in size from five 
members in several groups to seventeen 
members in one group. Most chap- 
ters have about eight or nine active 
members. Miss Rems tabulated re- 
sults in two ways. One reports the 
summary totals of all answers to the 
six questions; the other indicates how 
each individual school reported on 
different questions. The following 
figures were taken from the summary 
of answers from all schools. 

1. What are you planning to do after 
graduation? Only eight girls out of 
the entire number answering the 
questionnaire stated that they in- 
tended to be married immediately. 
Nearly half of the group intended to be 
teachers,—133 to be exact. Thirty of 
them planned to pursue graduate 
work; three were going to law school. 
Eleven had selected secretarial work. 
Ten made specific choice of newspaper 
or advertising work, and seven others 
chose journalism. Seven indicated 
social work as their choice; six indi- 
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cated their preference as “work.” 
Four wanted library positions; three 
wished to follow a musical career; 
three preferred department store 
training. Theatrical publicity, or 
coachihg debates, work in the person- 
nel department of a mercantile in- 
stitution attracted two girls each. 
Some twenty-five vocations had only 
one adherent apiece, among them 
stenography, psychiatric work, church 
and camp work, commercial art, 
dietetics, girl scout work, dramatics, 
consular service, social science, 
retail research, interior decorating, 
tea room management, government 
office work, medicine, buying, and 
physical education. Six girls were 
undecided as to a career. Only one 
of the 281 stated that she was not 
going to work, while two others were 
going to travel. 

2. Do you expect to earn your own 
living? Two hundred and forty-seven 
of the 281 answered ‘yes’ to this 
question; less than seven per cent 
answered ‘no;’ eight answered ‘par- 
tially,’ three ‘eventually,’ and five 
gave no answer. 

3a. Is it an immediate necessity that 
you earn a fair salary? Over half the 
group designated such a necessity 
while a little less than forty per cent 
answered negatively. Four responded 
‘not at present;’ three with ‘eventu- 
ally,’ and one ‘does not intend to do 
anything.’ Thirteen did not answer. 

3b. Will you just look for the most 
interesting thing that you can find? 
The answers to this question were 
varied, with about half the group 
again answering in the affirmative, and 
ninety-three saying ‘no.’ One had 
‘scouting in mind,’ another considered 
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‘interest and salary.’ One relied on 
‘best thing fitted to do,’ one said ‘not 
exactly,’ and one said ‘probably,’ while 
another ‘does not intend to do any- 
thing.’ There were no answers from 
thirty-six. 

3c. Have you already a definite career 
in mind? About two-thirds of the 
group answered ‘yes’ to this question, 
and less than one-third ‘no.’ One 
had the ‘idea in nucleus’; one said 
‘more or less’; one said ‘fairly’; one 
‘does not intend to do anything’; one 
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answered ‘yes and a0,’ while eighteen 
gave no answer. 

4. If you plan to get a job, how will 
you try to find what you want? Several 
methods were suggested by most of 
the girls including such plans as 
applying to the co lege bureau (135), 
to a commercial bureau or teachers 
agency (43), personal introduction 
(139), direct application and personal 
interview (72), personal friends (5), 
and letters from professors (4). 

Each of the following were listed by 
just one individual: Camp; Dean of 
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Women; YWCA; Dean of Music; 
through school for personnel work; will 
open own office; family connection: 
has position in private school secured 
through friends. 

5. Have you any specific qualifica- 
tions to “‘sell’’ to a prospective employer? 
These are too diversified and too 
detailed to repeat in full, as the qualifi- 
cations mentioned are largely the usual 
college honors and degrees. The girls 
signified the subjects in which they 
have majored, intending, of course, to 
use them as preparation for the line 
of work which they hope to follow. 
Many of them have received high 
scholastic honors and college honors 
from their extra-curriculum work as 
well. But only a few have had actual 
experience in any line of employment. 
One tells of eleven years’ experience in 
scout work, camp counseling and 
troupe work; another has had three 


summers’ experience in teaching danc- 
ing and other work with children, 
coaching plays and pageants; several 
have had business school training; one 
has had two years’ hospital social 
service training; some have taught 
schools; one states her best qualifica- 


tion as ‘aptitude.’ Some of the other 
list their education as follows: Four 
years’ specialized training in painting 
and illustration ; three months’ training 
in dietetics at a hospital; four years’ 
training in secretarial studies; four 
years’ course in Costume Economics; 
summer camp work for six years. One 
will open her own office; another has a 
History major, and admits her ‘splen- 
did executive ability’; another, more 
practical, says she has a ‘fair college 
record in English major and Latin 
minor, also willingness to work.’ 
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Twenty-two admitted that they did 
not feel that they had any qualifica- 
tions with which to sell themselves to 
a prospective employer. 

6a. What initial salary will you ask 
for? The lowest initial salary men- 
tioned was $936 a year, and the highest 
amount was $2600. There were only 
ten individuals mentioning sums below 
$1200, and twenty who wanted $1200 
for a beginning annual salary. Ten 
named $1300; eleven, $1400; thirty- 
one, $1500, while fifty-six specified 
$1800. There was at least one indi- 
vidual asking for nearly every figure 
between $1200 and $1800, and there 
were twenty-five above $1800, five of 
these designating $2400 as _ initial 
salaries, and one asking $2600, the 
highest sum mentioned. 

Of those who did not indicate an 
actual sum, five stated that it would 
depend on the work and on the experi- 
ence to be gained ; nine were undecided; 
one was willing to let her first employer 
decide what he thought she was worth; 
two had no ideas on the subject at all; 
one felt that the salary should vary 
with the type of work; one decided to 
ask for the least salary to be gotten; 
another will accept what she can get; 
one found it inadvisable to answer; 
four didn’t know; one already had her 
position; and fifty-seven did not answer. 

6b. What is the least you will take? 
These answers varied from $900 up to 
$2080. Twenty-two are unwilling to 
accept less than $1200; ten not less 
than $1300, thirty-four not less than 
$1500, six not less than $1620, five not 
less than $1680, twelve not less than 
$1800. Only three went higher than 
$1800. One of these stating $2000 as 
her lowest salary, and two choosing 
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$2080. The rest of the salaries men- 
tioned vary in odd sums between the 
high and low points. One declared 
herself as insisting upon a ‘living wage’ 
but did not specify what she thought 
that ‘would be; one still clung to the 
idea of receiving the least to be gotten. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of the foregoing facts 
and figures reveals some interesting 
conclusions: 

Choice of occupation (Question 1). 
Teaching still continues to be the most 
popular profession for this selected 
group of college girls, and more are 
training to become teachers than for 
any other profession. Nevertheless, 
those who are not decided upon teach- 
ing will not admit that the door to any 
vocation or profession is closed to 
them, as evidenced by the fact that 
over forty other occupations, from 
theatrical work to consular service, are 
mentioned. Anexceedingly small per- 
centage of girls choose to marry imme- 
diately upon graduation. 

Qualifications for occupation (Ques- 
tion 5). Although the girls answering 
the survey are conceded to be among 
the very best on the campus, their 
qualifications, which would be of com- 
mercial value, arefew. In most cases, 
of necessity they are of a general 
character, consisting largely of scho- 
lastic ability. Few of these leading 
seniors expect to heed the advice of 
many business women to use stenogra- 
phy as a stepping stone to a success- 
ful career. 

Financial aspects of occupations 
(Questions 2, 3a, 6a and 6b). The 
majority of college seniors plan to 
support themselves upon graduation, 
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whether they need to earn money or 
not. Due to the fact that college 
girls have been told so many times 
about the advantages of a college 
education and the higher earning 
capacity it gives one, their ideas of 
beginning salaries are most utopian, 
utterly beyond anything they could 
probably receive at first. Some few 
take a sensible view of the situation 
and state their willingness to work for 
a small wage in order to get a start in 
their chosen occupation, but the 
majority, by setting an arbitrary figure 
may destroy their chances for the job. 

How to find a job (Questions 3b, 3c 
and 4). College seniors have a fairly 
definite idea about the general methods 
to employ in searching for a job; but 
they do not know how to go about it 
specifically and thoroughly. 

General conclusions. It is difficult 
to forecast just how many of the prefer- 
ences expressed by the girls will be 
actually carried out, but it is safe to say 
that more than a few will discover that 
wishing to find a job in a certain occu- 
pation and really securing it are two 
different things. 

Personnel and vocational guidance 
can help these girls to carry out their 
desires by counseling, advising what 
preparation is necessary and assisting 
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them in a concrete way to realize their 
ambitions. 

Though the percentage of those who 
have decided upon their work is en- 
couragingly large, the number of those 
still undecided in their senior year 
indicates a necessity for more concrete 
vocational guidance. 

All indications point to the fact that 
representative college women are en- 
tering the business world. 

A second survey of Mortar Board 
seniors, covering those who are in 
school for this year, 1928-1929, will 
be made by Miss Rems, and results 
compared with the present tabulation.! 


(Manuscript received March 21, 1929.) 


1 Mortar Board, under the leadership of 
Mrs. A. C. Ramier of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
head of national personnel work for the or- 
ganization, wishes to serve, not only its own 
members, but all college women about to 
enter business and professions. This work 
is being carried on in codperation with Deans 
of Women at the various schools. It has 
included such activities as establishing a 
vocational library; bringing speakers on 
vocations to the campuses; keeping per- 
sonnel records of all girl graduates with re- 
gard to vocations; and making a survey of 
employment agencies and opportunities 
for women in the large cities of the United 
States. The vocational problems brought 
out by this survey are among those which 
Mortar Board is helping to solve. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Activities of Member Organizations 
United States Bureau of Mines 


Work of the Health and Safety Branch: Report 

Submitted by R. R. Sayers.? 

During the year ended June 30, 1929, the 
health and safety branch of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, conducted a number of 
studies of interest, from the viewpoint of 
health and safety, to the personnel of vari- 
ous industries, particularly the mining, 
metallurgical, and petroleum industries. 
The most important of these are summar- 
ized as follows: 

HeattH Drvisron. Carbon monozide. 
The last report described the physiological 
effects of repeated daily exposure of several 
hours to small amounts of carbon monoxide 
with special reference to the safety and 
comfort of the general public in passing 
through the Holland Tunnels. This study 
was continued, but with particular emphasis 
on the effect of prolonged daily exposure to 
carbon monoxide such as traffic officers or 
maintenance men might experience. The 
investigation was carried out in codperation 
with the New York State Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission and the New Jersey Interstate 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission. The 
results have been published in Public Health 
Bulletin No. 186. : 

Alkyl halides used as refrigerants. An 
investigation of the effects on animals of 
repeated daily exposure to low concentra- 
tions of methyl chloride was undertaken. 
Results of previous work dealing with acute 
poisoning from a single exposure were pub- 
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1Published by permission of 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
subject to copyright.) 

2 Chief surgeon, U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service. 


Notes 


lished in Public Health Bulletin No. 185, 
under the title ‘Physiological response 
attending exposure to vapors of methyl 
bromide, methyl chloride, ethyl bromide, 
and ethyl chloride,’ and Public Health 
Reports, vol. 43, No. 35, under the title 
‘‘Microscopic pathology attending exposure 
of guinea pigs to vapors of ethyl bromide.” 
Warning agents for manufactured gas. 
The survey of possible substances, measure- 
ment of intensity of warning properties, 
and investigation of chemical stability and 
corrosion were completed during the pre- 
vious year. During 1928-1929, field tests 
were conducted in the city distribution 
systems of Davenport, Iowa, and Linton, 
Ind., and a report giving the summarized 
results of the investigation was prepared 
and submitted to the American Gas Associa- 
tion. A complete report of the investiga- 
tion is being prepared for publication. 
Approval of gas masks. Testing of gas 
masks and hose masks for the purpose of 
establishing a list of equipment for respira- 
tory protection that will meet the require- 
ments of a safe device was continued. 
Some interesting facts in regard to poi- 
sonous gases were discoyered in connection 
with the testing of gas masks. The danger 
of poisoning by absorption was forcibly 
brought to the attention of those engaged 
in testing gas masks for their efficacy in 
protecting against hydrocyanic acid gas. 
In this particular instance three men were 
wearing gas masks in an atmosphere con- 
taining approximately 2 per cent hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, and the masks were giving 
excellent respiratory protection. After 
eight or ten minutes, however, the men felt 
symptoms of marked dizziness, weakness, 
and throbbing pulse. They immediately 
left the poisonous atmosphere and were just 
in time to avoid collapse and unconscious- 
ness. Marked weakness and high pulse 
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rate together with headache persisted for 
severa! hours after exposure, and the men 
were incapacitated for two or three days; 
recovery was apparently complete at the 
end of that time. In view of this experi- 
ence, it seems advisable to decrease the 
maximum concentration of hydrogen cya- 
nide gas for which the masks will be ap- 
proved. In tests of masks for hydrogen 
sulphide, it was found that the canisters 
would protect for relatively short periods 
against 3 or 4 per cent hydrogen sulphide, 
but that the heat of reaction is so great that 
it would be impracticable and unsafe to use 
them in such high concentrations. When 
using 4 per cent, the canister became red 
hot. Tests using methyl] chloride have been 
added to the regular schedule because the 
particular type of mask undergoing ap- 
proval testing may be used for gases encoun- 
tered in the refrigeration industry. 

Toxic gases and vapors. Investigations 
pertaining to the physiological and patho- 
logical action of gases and vapors were made 
to obtain information necessary for promot- 
ing health and safety in the production and 
utilization of industrial products. A com- 
parative study was begun in connection 
with the tendency of nitroglycerin and 
ethylene glycol dinitrate to cause discom- 
forting headaches in the ordinary practice 
of handling these compounds as explosives. 
The study included the effect on persons of 
absorption of the liquid through the skin 
and of vaporsthroughthelungs. The effect 
on blood pressure and the lethal dosage 
were determined on animals. The study 
has not yet been completed. 

Physiological effects of dusts. Investiga- 
tion of the suitability from the physiological 
standpoint of various dusts used in rock- 
dusting coal mines was continued by study- 
ing the effect on guinea pigs of intraperi- 
toneal injections of suspensions of the dust. 
The work will be continued during the 
coming year along similar lines, with the 
possible inauguration of a study in which 
animals will be exposed to dust-laden air 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
results of injection tests, as manifested in 
the tendency to form abdominal adhesions, 
are borne out by the occurrence of fibrous 
tissue in the lungs. 


Physical examination of miners. The 
work of the Bureau of Mines clinic, carried 
on at Picher, Okla., in codperation with the 
Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers 
Association and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, was continued. Four 
acting assistant surgeons, with other per- 
sonnel, were detailed to the work. During 
the year, 9,208 examinations were made, and 
tabulation of the histories up to and includ- 
ing June 30, 1928, was completed. 

Sarety Division. First-aid and mine- 
rescue instruction. During the fiscal year 
a total of 81,509 miners, quarrymen, oil and 
gas workers, and employees of metallurgical 
plants were trained by the safety division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines in the 
principles of first-aid and mine-rescue 
methods. 

Advanced safety instruction. Certificates 
in the advanced instruction course, which 
is designed to teach correct mine-rescue 
organization and methods of application of 
such organization at mine disasters and 
which is much more technical than the 
ordinary first-aid and mine-rescue training, 
were issued to 727 persons. 

Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association. 
One of the most extensive of the codperative 
activities of the bureau is that of guiding 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association 
and the Holmes Safety Chapters. At the 
annual meeting of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association on March 5, 1929, there 
were awarded five gold medals, three silver 
medals, and 26 diplomas to mine employees 
for heroic services performed. There were 
also awarded nine certificates of honor to 
companies and two to individuals for meri- 
torious safety records. The safety division 
made arrangements for the presentation of 
these medals and certificates, in most cases 
at a public gathering. 

A monthly mimeographed publication is 
issued which is known as the Holmes Chapter 
Notes; this publication gives approximately 
5,000 words monthly on various phases of 
safety work both outside of and within the 
Holmes Chapters. At the present time 
there are 70 active chapters in the Holmes 
Safety Association, the purpose of which is 
to promote the health, safety, and welfare 
of miners and their families. 
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National Commitiee for Mental Hygiene 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in 1929 extended its previous efforts 
to relieve part of the serious shortage of 
trained personnel (chiefly psychiatrists) by 
awarding an increased number of fellow- 
ships. These fellowships of twelve months’ 
duration are designed to equip physicians 
who already have had some basic training 
in psychiatry for clinical positions in the 
fields of child guidance, industry, education, 
etc. During 1929 five such fellowships have 
been awarded. 

The year also witnessed renewed activity 
in the field of mental hygiene work among 
college students. At the present time at 
least fourteen major colleges and uni- 
versities regularly avail themselves of the 
psychiatric services of specially trained 
student counselors who deal largely with 
undergraduate maladjustments. 

As a prelude to the formulation of a com- 
plete city-wide program of mental hygiene 
for New York City, The National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene undertook an ex- 
haustive study of mental hygiene facilities 
and needs in thiscity. The highly valuable 
data disclosed makes possible for the first 
time the construction of an intelligent 
rehabilitation program. 


Twentieth Anniversary of Mental Hygiene 
Movement 


The twentieth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of the mental hygiene movement and 
the founding of The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene was celebrated on 
Thursday evening, November 14, with a 
dinner at the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City attended by nearly 700 psychiatrists, 
psychologists, educators, social workers 
and prominent laymen from various parts 
of the country, and presided over by Dr. 
William H. Welch, Director of the Depart- 
ment of the History of Medicine of Johns 
Hopkins University and Honorary Presi- 
dent of the National Committee. 

Addresses were made by President James 
R. Angell of Yale University, Dr. William 
A. White, Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, and Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams, Medical Director of the Na- 
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tional Committee, all of whom paid trib- 
utes to Mr. Clifford W. Beers, author of 
A Mind that Found Itself, the publication of 
which twenty-one years ago led to the 
organization of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene and some twenty affiliated 
state societies, the recently formed Ameri- 
can Fotindation for Mental Hygiene, and 
the preparations now in progress for the 
First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene to be held in Washington next year. 

Mr. Beers described the events incidental 
to the establishment in 1903 at the home of 
Anson Phelps Stokes in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, of the pioneer Connecticut Society 
for Mental Hygiene, from which the na- 
tional movement grew, and reviewed 
the development of the work to the pres- 
ent time. 

Discussing the beginnings of the mental 
hygiene movement, in terms of the work for 
the amelioration of conditions among the 
insane, Dr. White said: ‘For a hundred 
years patients had been leaving our public 
institutions for mental disease with a sense 
that if they had gotten well they did not 
owe it to the way they had been treated. 
This is a mild way of putting it. In numer- 
our instances they must have felt outraged 
at the experiences they looked back upon, 
at the cruelty, the callousness, the lack of 
sympathy with which they had been con- 
fronted during their confinement. But it 
was given to only one man who had had 
similar experiences to have these memories 
of his treatment strike deep to the very 
core of his being, and there, instead of 
rankling and making him resentful, they 
took root and grew and produced the fruit 
which is now the mental hygiene movement. 

President Angell described the mental 
hygiene work that is being done at Yale 
University to relieve students of mental 
stress, build up healthy emotional and 
mental attitudes, and prevent mental and 
nervous breakdowns. 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson of Indianapolis 
was reélected President of the National 
Committee at its twentieth annual meeting 
in the Biltmore Thursday afternoon. All 
other officers were reélected with him, 
including Vice Presidents James R. Angell, 
the Right Rev. William Lawrence of Boston, 
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Dr. William L. Russell of White Plains and 
Dr. Bernard Sachs of New York. Frederic 
W. Allen, Treasurer, and Clifford W. Beers, 
Secretary, were also chosen to succeed 
themselves. 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. 
George K. Pratt, assistant medical director 
of the Committee, stressed the need for 
trained workers and psychiatrists in the 
mental hygiene field. A partial report of 
preparations being made for the reception 
of the First International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene was rendered by John R. Shil- 
lady, administrative secretary of the Con- 
gress. Dr. George S. Stevenson, director 
of the Division on Community clinics, 
traced the growth and development of com- 
munity and child guidance clinics in the 
United States. 


Personnel Research at Stanford 


The administration of the college apti- 
tude test program followed by tabulation 
of results and comparisons with scholarship 
records has continued as a major project 
during 1928-29. Again Mills College has 
joined in the test program by asking their 
candidates for admission to take the exami- 
nation at the Stanford centers. The test 
centers made available for applicants were 
increased in number by the addition of five 
various communities east of California. 
The locations were selected on the basis of 
numerous inquiries for admission materials 
from those districts. These included Cleve- 
land, Denver, Ithaca, Minneapolis, and 
St. Louis. This makes a total of 12 centers 
outside of California and 33 within 
the state. 

Three junior college districts requested 
and were provided with special testing 
service at cost in the form of aptitude test 
scores for their students. The cases 
handled included: 


Kern County Junior College.. 118 
San Mateo Junior College.... 419 
Yuba County Junior College.. 125 


The total number of tests given was 2318, 
of which 1656 were in connection with 
applications for admission. The latter 


figure shows an increase of 204 over the cor- 
responding number for the previous year. 

A limited follow-up study was made of 
further records in Stanford of junior college 
graduates. The scholarship records of 
students as analyzed by Dr. Eells in 1928 
were followed for an additional year and 
the first-year of record of those entering 
in 1927-28 was added to his data. The 
result showed a reduction in scholarship 
level from 1.62 for the earlier group to 1.56 
for the entire group. The latter figure is 
still slightly, although not significantly, 
higher than the upper division scholarship 
average of the control ‘‘Native Stanford’”’ 
group. New students from junior colleges 
entering in 1928-29 show an improvement 
in record, a grade-point average of 1.496 as 
compared with corresponding averages of 
1.426 in 1927-28 and 1.473 in 1926-27. This 
suggests that the slump in the year follow- 
ing Dr. Eells’ study was of a temporary 
nature and that the next similar summary 
will show a return approximately to the 
previous level of superiority. 

The table of survival of students entering 
with first-year standing has been advanced 
another year. The high level of survival 
reached by the 1925-26 group, but not main- 
tained by those entering the following year, 
was repeated by the new students of 1927-28. 

For the facilitation of research a set of 
summarized records to parallel the more 
detailed but unwieldy official record cards 
of all students has been prepared. These 
will make available more readily than was 
previously the case data on other than the 
routine statistics of enrollment. 

Minor investigations during fhe year, 
partly published in the Faculty Bulletin, 
have included comparisons of previous 
scholarship, aptitude test scores, and Stan- 
ford scholarship of new students, distribu- 
tions of the scholarship records of the 
graduating class of the previous year, grade 
distributions of faculty members by depart- 
ments and schools, geographical sources of 
Stanford students since the opening of the 
university, reports of Ph. D. holders as to 
certain values and limitations in their train- 
ing, possibilities for improving the efficiency 
of the faculty committee ballot system, and 
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asummary for recent years of the numbers of 
advanced degrees and of the proportion of 
graduating classes who return, for gradu- 
ate study. 


A TEST OF SCIENTIFIC APTITUDE 


A new aptitude test is now available for 
vocational counselors in high schools and 
colleges. This is the Stanford Scientific 
Aptitude Test prepared by Dr. D. L. Zyve. 
It is a revision of the test described by the 
author in the November 1927 issue of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology. To 
quote from the Explanatory Booklet pre- 
pared for distribution with the Test, it is 
‘‘a medium devised for the detection of a 
particular conglomerate of basic traits 
which enter into what may be called apti- 
tude for science or engineering. All engi- 
neers, and all those whose major interest 
lies in the field of science, ought to receive 
(and provision for this is a growing tendency 
in our college and engineering school 
instruction) a satisfactory minimum of 
scientific training. Obviously, this mini- 
mum cannot be secured unless the indi- 
vidual has a corresponding minimum of 
aptitude for science. 

“Aptitude, rather than specific ability, 
has been stressed, for ‘capacities’ or ‘apti- 
tudes’ are inherent traits, but loosely 
dependent upon experience and achieve- 
ment, whereas the abilities of an individual 
are ordinarily determined by his experience 
and achievement. For this reason, the test 
is not based upon information beyond the 
scope of the elementary school. 

“Among the fundamental capacities 
determined are: experimental bent, ability 
to suspend and verify judgment, ability to 
reason in unfamiliar situations, ability to 
detect inconsistencies and fallacies, ability 
to form correct inductions and deductions 
and to form lawful generalizations, caution, 
thoroughness, and accuracy of observation 
and interpretation.”’ 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


A report of the third Conference on 
Coéperative Experiments in Personnel 
Methods under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education Committee on Per- 
sonnel methods, held in Princeton, last 
Spring, is now available. 
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There were present: H. E. Hawkes, 
Columbia University (Chairman); Mrs. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, New York City; Miss A. 
B. Leahy, Personnel Research Federation; 
Miss Grace E. Manson, University of Michi- 
gan; Miss Dorothy Stimson, Goucher Col- 
lege; F..F. Bradshaw, University of North 
Carolina; J. J. Coss, Columbia University; 
A. B. Crawford, Yale University; C. E. 
Hewitt, American Council on Education; 
L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College; D. T. 
Howard, Northwestern University; C. R. 
Mann, American Council on Education; 
D. G. Paterson, University of Minnesota; 
D. A. Robertson, American Council on 
Education (Secretary); A. H. Ruggles, 
Providence, R. I.; E. K. Strong, Jr., Stan- 
ford University; M. R. Trabue, University 
of North Carolina; Arthur L. Williston, 
American Council on Education; Ben D. 
Wood, Columbia University; C. 8. Yoakum, 
University of Michigan. 

Two morning sessions were devoted to a 
joint meeting of all committees with reports 
from each; and one afternoon was given to 
sessions of the several committees. 

Committee I, Personal Record Card, . 
reported through Ben D. Wood. The com- 
mittee proposes to publish a revised manual 
for the guidance of those who desire to use 
the personal record card effectively, the 
revised manual to contain approximately 
the following material: 


I. Philosophy of Cumulative Records 
and of Continuing Study of 
Individual Student 

II. The Cumulative Educational Record 

in College 

. Who should use it 

. How is it used 

. Specific cases 

. Guiding _ principle—adequate 
comparable information con- 
veniently available at the 
right time and place 

. Relation of guidance to pre- 
scribed curricula 

. Early guidance conditioned by - 
‘the need for mobilizing emo- 
tionalized attitudes around 
ambitions that have been 
found feasible for the indivi- 
dual 
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III. How to Install and Administer the 
American Council Cumulative 
Record 
1. Must be installed and recording 
supervised by an expert 
2. Procedure for person installing 
record 
3. Recording 


Committee II, Achievement Tests, re- 
ported through its chairman, H. E. Hawkes. 
The chairman emphasized the importance 
of achievement tests to colleges, especially 
in placement of students after admission. 
He reported the experience of Columbia 
College in the autumn of 1928 when it was 
found that 46.8 per cent of the freshman 
class had greater competency in subjects 
than their credentials led the college to 
suppose they had. He reported also that 
these students exempted from certain re- 
quirements on this basis had completed sub- 
sequent work with such distinction as the 
college had a right to expect. The chair- 
man then reported: Its solid geometry test 
had not yet been standardized; the prepara- 
tion of Form B tests was well advanced; 
an English test had not yet been received 
from the University of Wisconsin; a Zoédlogy 
test had not yet been received from Co- 
lumbia; an annotated list of achievement 
tests was being prepared by Professor 
Clifford Woody of the University of Michi- 
gan. The Secretary of the Committee 
reported that the first edition of all the 
American Council on Education achieve- 
ment tests had been exhausted. 

Committee III, Personality Measure 
ment, reported through its chairman, D. A. 
Robertson, that it had held a preliminary 
meeting of Miss Manson and Mr. Bradshaw 
and the chairman in Washington, and a two- 
day session in Cleveland at the time of the 
joint meetings of the personnel associations, 
and that the committee had been in session 
May 8 in Princeton. The number of 
Personality sheets distributed and the 
institutions using them were reported. 

Studies of the rating scale and the 
description of personality had convinced 
the committee of the need of further study 
of what was proving to be a useful form. 
Miss Dvorak’s study of the ratings of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate students in 
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psychology was reported. Dean Brad- 
shaw’s experiment at the University of 
North Carolina with different arrangements 
of the rating scale was also reported, as well 
as studies at Stanford University by Profes- 
sor E. K. Strong. Dr. Strong reported on 
recent experience with the vocational 
interest test, of which 46,000 have been 
distributed, stating that 18 scales have been 
prepared and that at present the test seemed 
most useful in directing a student’s atten- 
tion to groups of occupations rather than to 
individual occupations. Permancy of occu- 
pational interest was being studied in the 
records of Stanford graduates who had 
taken the test. In this Dr. Strong thus far 
had results somewhat different from those of 
Professor H. D. Kitson of Columbia. 

Committee IV, Vocational Monographs, 
reported through its Chairman, C. R. Mann. 
All the experimental monographs reported 
at the previous meeting (Medicine, Libra- 
rianship, Investment Banking, Telephone 
Service) had been completed and were ready 
for criticism. The questions which authors 
desired to have answered were in hand and 
ready to submit to some twenty colleges for 
criticism. In addition, the University of 
Minnesota (Dean Haggerty) has undertaken 
to prepare a monograph on teaching, the 
Y.M.C.A. one on the Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
and New York printers have requested 
preparation of one on a new phase of print- 
ing of interest to college men. Completion 
and publication of a bibliography on vo- 
cational information was reported. Dr. 
Mann reported also the practical consolida- 
tion of the work of this committee with the 
work of the Council pertaining to records 
of usage in professions, business and 
industry. 

Committee V, Personal Development, 
reported through its Chairman, A. H. Rug- 
gles. A bibliography of books and articles 
in the field has been prepared and fully an- 
notated by Grace Manson of the University 
of Michigan and after some revision by the 
committee would be printed promptly. 
A study of some seventy-five colleges 
selected for the purpose of securing a cross 
section of the entire country was in prog- 
ress, some forty-five replies having been 
received. 

The Director of the American Council on 
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Education then reported the action of the 
Cleveland Conference of associations inter- 
ested in personnel methods inviting the 
American Council on Education to act as 
center of codperation and especially to 
develop a 1930 conference of interested 
parties. This was referred to the Central 
Committee. 

The Director also reported the proposal 
to develop a central bureau for the produc- 
tion and administration and study of 
achievement tests. This also was referred 
to the Central Committee. 

Committee I, Personal Record Cards, 
reported that the first of three parts of the 
proposed manual for the guidance of users 
of the personal record card had been pre- 
pared and would be issued in an edition of 
100 for criticism. The chairman further 
reported recommendation of the committee 
that the personal record card be prepared 
in any form useful to an individual college 
on any useful paper stock and either as a 
folder or as two separate cards or in any 
other form. Committee III was requested 
to provide illustrations of the best usage 
in regard to personality measurements. 

The report of Committee I was adopted. 

Committee II, Achievement Tests, re- 
ported that it would continue the prepara- 
tion of an annotated list of achievement 
tests under the auspices of the Association 
of College Teachers of Education and the 
present committee by Professor Clifford 
Woody. The Committee recognized that 
the preparation of an adequate English test 
would take a long time and was prepared to 
bring about completion of such atest. The 
Committee was of the opinion that having 
practically completed the work planned its 
most important service during the coming 
year would be the undertaking to bring 
about codperation among all parties inter- 
ested in achievement tests by calling a 
conference of representatives and possibly 
by fostering the establishment of a central 
testing bureau. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Committee III, Personality Measure- 
ment, reported a desire to improve the per- 
sonality measurement sheet by rearrange- 
ment in accordance with the results of 
experimentation but without changing the 
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items of the rating scale; to hold a meeting 
of the committee for the consideration of 
further evidence to be developed; to experi- 
ment with devices for measuring tempera- 
ment, and especially a speed test to be 
developed at the University of Minnesota 
under the direction of Professor D. G. Pater- 
son; to frame a useful fellowship application 
form; to urge creation of a Bureau of Tests 
and Testing; to codperate with Committee 
V in developing instruments useful in 
character development. 

The report was adopted. 

Committee IV, Vocational Monographs, 
reported that it desired the codperation of 
the following institutions in criticism of the 
published vocational monographs: 

Albion College, College of the City of 
Detroit, Harvard University, Iowa State 
College, Kalamazoo College, Northwestern 
University, Oberlin College, Ohio State 
University, Pennsylvania State College, 
Purdue University, Radcliffe College, Smith 
College, Stanford University, Syracuse 
University, University of Buffalo, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Minne- 
sota, University of North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Vassar College, 
Wellesley College, Yale University. 

The Committee reported also its inten- 
tion to complete a manual on the vocational 
monograph. The Committee was prepared 
to codperate in the preparation of mono- 
graphs for the following fields: Outlets for 
Students of Government; Insurance; En- 
gineering; Retail Stores; National Electric 
Light Association; Electrical Manufacturing 
(Western Electric, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, etc.). The Committee further 
recommended amalgamation of the work of 
this committee in assembling vocational 
information with that work of the American 
Council on Education concerned with 
records of usage in professions and industry, 
and the addition of the two members of the 
Council’s staff concerned with records of 
performance, job specifications and records 
of usage to Committee IV which should be 
re-named Committee on Occupational 
Information. 

The report was approved and referred to 
the Central Committee. 

Committee V, Personal Development, 
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reported its program to include publication 
of the bibliography prepared by Miss 
Manson including an introduction explain- 
ing the purpose of the committee; to study 
the activities of some ten colleges by send- 
ing representatives of the committee to each 
of these institutions. 


BRITISH RESEARCH BOARD CHANGES TITLE 


The ninth annual report on work under- 
taken and in progress by the former Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board has been 
published under the recently adopted title 
of the organization: The Industrial Health 
Research Board. At the time of its forma- 
tion the Board was concerned mainly with 
an attack on the problem of the almost 
universal industrial fatigue brought on by 
the long working day of war-time. As 
this problem of over-time began to be auto- 
matically corrected the functions of the 
Board extended into other fields and prob- 
lems rather remote from fatigue. It has 
been for sometime past and is now the 
avowed purpose of the Board to concern 
itself with industrial health problems, which 
will be interpreted to include everything 
that concerns the worker’s fitness and 
comfort within the sphere of his work. 
Responsibility for investigations requested 
by Government Departments into occupa- 
tional diseases will be assumed in future by 
the Board. The investigations and re- 
searches listed in the ninth annual report 
indicate the scope of the work and the suit- 
ability of the title ‘Industrial Health 
Research Board:”’ 


Particular Problems of wide Industrial 
Importance: 
Hours of Work, etc. 
Physiology of Ventilation 
Vision and Lighting 
Noise and Vibration 
Accident Causation 
Absenteeism due to Sickness 
Standardisation of Sickness Records 
Effects of Menstruation 
Incidence of Nervousness 
Physique of Men in Industry 
Labour Turnover 
Repetitive Work 
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The Rate of Improvement in Indus- 
trial Occupations 
Vocational Guidance 
Vocational Selection 
Other Investigations 
Specific Problems submitted by Gov- 
ernment Departments and Indus- 
trial Associations: 
Sickness among Printers 
Sickness among Cardroom Operatives 
Sickness among Miners 
Causes of Absenteeism among Miners 
Air Humidity in Mines 
Load Carrying by Men 
Vocational Selection for Government 
Departments 
Laboratory Researches: 
Principles governing’ Muscular Ac- 
tivity 
Industrial Work involving Muscular 
Effort 
Transfer of Acquired Skill 
The Relation of Age to the Acquisi- 
tion of Dexterity 
Psycho-galvanic Reflex 


PSYCHOLOGY INSTITUTE INCORPORATED 


The first step toward the establishment 
of a national research center for the study 
of human and animal psychology was taken 
by a group of experimental psychologists in 
the recent incorporation of the National 
Institute of Psychology. Pioneers in this 
movement for a national psychological 
laboratory similar in some functions to the 
Bureau of Standards are Knight’ Dunlap, 
Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Hugh G. 
Cumming, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, and the late 
Edwin E. Slosson. The institute has at 
present an active membership of fifty of the 
leading experimental psychologists in 
America recruited from twenty universities. 
In addition to studies at the proposed 
centrally located institute many projects 
will be carried on in university laboratories 
and in this way codperation in both methods 
and results will be attained. 


A STUDY OF PACKING 


A study of the supplies used and the 
methods employed in folding, packing and 
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wrapping merchandise for delivery to the 
customer is being sponsored by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, which will 
have the codperation of the Department of 
Commerce in the work. A preliminary 
survey, already under way in New Yorkand 
Boston, will lay the foundation and chart 
the course for the project on a nation- 
wide scale. 

The study is being made with a view to 
introducing economies by way of improved 
methods. A saving of 10 per cent in the 
present cost of packing and wrapping 
merchandise would result, it is estimated, 
in a cost reduction of over $9,000,000 a year. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


Realizing the necessity and importance 
of international liaison in this age of nar- 
rowing oceans, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors has appointed a second American 
representative to the International Labor 
Office. Dr. Boyce Stewart, appointee, will 
join Thomas G. Spates in Geneva next year. 
In announcing this Arthur H. Young, 
director, declared that we of the United 
States had much to learn from Europe 
concerning labor relations. While our indi- 
vidual industrialists have made great and 
intelligent strides of their own volition, 
governments across the waters have sur- 
passed our own in concreted labor legisla- 
tion and control. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The establishment of a Personnel Divi- 
sion has recently been announced by the 
American Management Association. 'C. R. 
Dooley, Personnel Manager of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York has been elected 
Vice President in charge of this new division 
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which has been formed to provide for the 
discussion of personnel techniques including 
recruiting, testing and training of new 
employees, employee service activities, 
benefit systems, health activities and 
fatigue control. Each of the other divisions 
of the Association will continue to give 
consideration to the specific personnel 
problems of its field. Personnel problems 
of general interest such as the discovery 
and development of executive talent, pen- 
sion policies and similar topics will continue 
to be discussed at the general management 
meetings of the Association. In fact ‘‘Per- 
sonnel’”’ is announced as the principal sub- 
ject of the Winter Conference to be held in 
Chicago during the first or second week 
in February. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 


Announcement of available fellowships 
in the biological sciences (including psy- 
chology) have been made by the special 
board of the National Research Council 
responsible for their administration. These 
fellowships supported by the Rockefeller — 
Foundation are open to men and women 
citizens of the United States and Canada 
who have the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 
Their purpose is the promotion of funda- 
mental research through the development 
of thoroughly trained investigators. Fel- 
lows for 1930-31 will be chosen at two 
meetings of the Board. Applications must 
be filed before January first or April first 
to insure consideration at the following 
meeting. Forms to be used by candidates 
and complete information may be secured 
by addressing the Chairman, Board of 
National Research Fellowships in the Bio- 
logical Sciences, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NORTHWESTERN GIVES FACTS 


Student Personnel Work at Northwestern University. By Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones, New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 253 pp. 


From the many opinions that are being 
expressed in popular magazines and in the 
proceedings of the conferences of university 
officers and teachers one might gather the 
impression that our colleges and univer- 
sities are too small and too large; the 
courses are too academic, too practical, too 
cultural or entirely lacking in culture; 
students are well fitted or are wholly unfit 
to attend; the instruction is very poor orit 
is excellent; the problems of individual 
students are sadly neglected or are being 
well met. Both extremes and all degrees 
between seem to have been inspected and 
reported. Probably all are true some- 
where. However, sweeping conclusions 
drawn from hastily observed local data and 
applied to higher education as a whole can 
be of little value to the practical adminis- 
trator faced with conditions as they are in 
his particular circle of influence. 

It is refreshing by contrast to have a 
definite and authoritative report such as 
this in which Mrs. Lloyd-Jones describes a 
university personnel organization and 
program that is constructive and appar- 
ently relatively successful in scientifically 
obtaining facts to pave the way for adminis- 
trative policy. Service is also rendered in 
the selection and devising of methods for 
executing the policies when authorized. 
The organization and program described 
are frankly local in nature, defensible as 
such, and are to be juged as to merit by the 
results obtained. The presentation is val- 
uable in collecting under one cover a nearly 
complete story with sufficient detail to 
serve as a manual or at least guide to other 
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institutions in working on similar problems 
provided the similarity of the situation can 
be determined. For colleges differing in 
organization, functions and equipment, 
the book provides much that is useful if 
properly adapted, for instance, to non- 
centralized personnel activity. The forms, 
programs, and questionnaire blanks repro- 
duced in the appendices together with the 
various tabulations and charts in the text 
will be found helpful in working out detailed 
procedures. 

Being well written, conveniently arranged 
to cover separately the organization, serv- 
ice activities, and research functions, and 
having well placed paragraph annotations 
the volume lends itself not only to unified 
reading but also to use as a reference book. 
The lack of bibliographic lists detracts from 
its possibilities as a text in courses dealing 
with personnel administration or research. 
Particularly disappointing is the sparseness 
of comparisons or even references to studies 
in other institutions dealing with the same 
subjects as are discussed in the two chapters 
outlining research problems and results 
obtained at Northwestern. The inclusion 
of supplementary reading and reference 
lists in the research sections as full as that 
in the chapter on Mental Hygiene would 
certainly have more than doubled the value 
to the reader interested in either the ad- 
ministrative or research phases. Interest is 
frequently sustained by case studies to 
illustrate otherwise brief mention of vital 
problems. 

To the institution which does not have a 
so-called Personnel Department but which 
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can identify the various activities described 
and find them being successfully and 
smoothly carried on in its midst the book 
will bring the satisfaction of knowing that 
its students are being well cared for and the 
faculty are carrying out their true functions 
of service without the need of special 
codrdination and artificial consciously stim- 
ulated effort. But in any college or uni- 
versity, and especially the larger ones, is 
there the place for self-evaluation by scien- 
tific methods. The dual phases of the prob- 
lem, z.e., institutional group efficiency and 
attention to the individual problems of 
students, are well illustrated. Valuable 
techniques and suggestions of projects for 
continuous self-survey are included in the 
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reports of researches both begun and com- 
pleted. 

A companion volume describing scien- 
tifically measured results—before and after 
personnel work was organized—might help 
to answer some of the critics of particular 
techniques such as selection based on com- 
bined scholarship and intelligence test 
ratings, freshman week programs, section- 
ing on ability, etc. 

Mrs. Lloyd-Jones has made a timely con- 
tribution to the literature of educational 
practice by thus describing the crystalliza- 
tion into organization and activity of some 
of the basic functions and obligations of 
educational institutions. 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Factory Organization. By Northcott, Sheldon, Wardropper and Urwick. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1928. 252 pp. 


Industrial Organization and Management. 


By W. B. Cornell. 


New York: Ronald Press, 


1928. 653 pp. 


REVIEWED BY OrRDWay TEAD 


These two books illustrate in an interest- 
ing way the contrast between the English 
and American approach to organization 
study. This is not necessarily a criticism 
of either although it would seem that a 
balanced combination of the two would 
yield the most significant results. The 
English studies with which the writings 
of John Lee, Sheldon and Northcott 
have made us familiar are preoccupied 
with the theory of management organi- 
zation but in an applied way and with 
an eye to practical consequences. While 
American studies have thus far been for the 
most part long on managerial method and 
procedure but short on basic theory, the 
notable exception of course was Taylor’s 
work setting forth his theories about func- 
tionalization which have been followed in 
whole or part by practically all subsequent 
writers both here and abroad. 

In the present English volume the rela- 
tive emphasis on theoretical analysis and 
practical methods is typical. Mr. Sheldon’s 
chapter on the Organization of Business 
Control is an excellent piece of analysis, 


representing one of the best brief summaries 
of the subject available. Mr. Northcott’s 
chapter in Industrial Relations emphasizes 
the reasons for personnel work and its 
ethical implications in a way rarely dwelt 
upon in American books, yet essential to a 
complete view of the subject. Altogether 
the volume has real merit for an American 
managerial audience because of its special 
emphasis and point of view. 

Professor Cornell’s text covers the 
ground more typically examined in Ameri- 
can studies, while stressing the managerial 
aspects of all problems treated. Its range 
is thorough; its grasp strong and clear; its 
balancing of mechanical and human aspects 
of problems judicious. From it the student 
will get an admirable picture of the func- 
tions required in operating industrial 
plants. And the forms and schedules repro- 
duced are helpful in their inclusiveness and 
suggestive value. If when he has digested 
this study in methodology the student 
would supplement it by a reading of the 
English volumes like the one above, his 
orientation would be firmly based and sound. 
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“THE WORKER IS NO MACHINE” 


The Human Factor in Industry. By E. P. Cathcart. Oxford University Press, London: 
Humphry Milford, 1928. 125 pp. 


REVIEWED BY YANDELL HENDERSON 


In the development of modern industry 
the use of the steam engine was the first 
stage. It is now complete, for no engineer 
expects any further great improvements. 
The second stage was the introduction of 
electricity. This development also, altho 
not yet complete, is probably nearing the 
limit of possible exploitation. The third 
stage is now at hand. It is the better 
utilization and conservation of ‘‘the human 
factor in industry.’’ And it is with this 
topic that the interesting and suggestive 
lectures of Professor Cathcart printed in 
this book have to do. 

The first lecture deals with the phys- 
iology, including the psychology, of man 
in modern factory industry. Professor 
Catheart gently but effectively cuts the 
ground from under many so-called ‘‘psy- 
chological”’ investigations based upon the 
use of questionnaires, by the remark: ‘‘It 
is well-nigh impossible by straight question- 
ing to discover the real motives or causes of 
any man’s particular line of action.”’ 

The second lecture on “fatigue and 
monotony” admits that ‘‘it is questionable, 
with the means at present at our command, 
if it will ever be possible to measure 
fatigue.’’ Yet several valuable suggestions 


A USEFUL PHYSIOLOGY 


The Study of Conditioned Reflexes as a Foundation for Pedagogy. By G. P. Frolov 
(University of Moscow). Moscow: Rabotnik Prosveschenia, 1928. 309 pp. 


REVIEWED BY D. L. ZyvrE 


The book written by Professor Frolov, 
one of Pavlov’s distinguished pupils, does 
not pretend to offer a well rounded phy- 
siological interpretation of educational 
theory. But like Pavlov, himself, the 
author would like to see psychology re- 
placed by physiology in the field of educa- 
tion. According to Frolov, any educational 





for the avoidance of fatigue are offered, 
such as the decrease of ‘‘static work’’ and 
the cultivation of natural rhythm. 

The third lecture dealing with the “‘alle- 
viation of fatigue” presents some investi- 
gations to this end. Among the ‘‘en- 
vironmental factors’’ stressed in the fourth 
lecture are factory ventilation, lighting and 
the designing of machines suitable for use 
by ‘‘the human being who is responsible for 
working the machine.”’ 

In the fifth lecture on ‘‘industrial per- 
sonnel’’ the importance and the difficulties 
of vocational selection are considered. 
Women are shown to be well adapted 
to some industries, such as weaving, but 
to be handicapped by their lesser physica! 
strengthin others. For all men and women 
in industry Professor Cathcart emphasizes 
the view: ‘“‘The worker is no machine 
skilled or otherwise. He is a human being 
and, like all other human beings, he does 
his best work when he is comfortable, 
healthy, and happy.”’ 

A brief appendix on ‘‘the living wage,”’ 
adequate housing, food, clothing, and 
recreation, together with a bibliography 
and index complete this very readable little 
book. 


theory, if it deserves this name, ought to 
be built ‘‘upon the solid foundation of 
anthropology,’’ which includes morpho- 
logical and functional anthropology and, 
therefore, physiology. 

“Inasmuch as all human behavior con- 
sists of a number of adaptive reflexes, or 
reactions, of varying complexity, the de- 




















velopment of the child takes place, thanks 
to the gradual accumulation of these 
reactions. . . . In spite of the intensity 
and the importance of inherited reflexes, 
it is the acquired, or conditioned reflex, 
whether positive or inhibiting, that plays 
the most important réle in the development 
of the child, from the pedagogical point of 
view.”’ 

The establishment of the existence of 
inhibition reflexes, which take place during 
the extinction of a conditioned reflex, has 
made it possible to study phenomena of 
inhibition which occur during the explora- 
tion of the outside world, by an animal, or 
a human. It is upon “the balance of 
cerebral excitation and inhibition” that new 
pedagogy will be built. 

The book is divided into four chapters. 
The first outlines the historical develop- 
ment of pedagogy and its relation to psy- 
chology and the natural sciences. The 
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second chapter deals with the evolution of 
the higher nervous activity in man and 
animal; the formation of conditioned re- 
flexes in children; extero-, intero-, and 
proprioceptive reflexes; the formation of 
reflexes of higher order; ‘“‘functional’’ an- 
thropology and its relation to educational 
physiology. The third chapter studies 
the inhibition of conditioned reflexes in its 
relation to pedagogy. The last chapter 
examines various types of higher nervous 
activity from the angle of conditioned 
reflexes. It also offers an interesting 
analysis of ‘‘individuality,’’ and con- 
cludes with an attempt at grounding all 
education upon the physiology of condi- 
tioned reflexes. 

To whatever extent the author may 
have succeeded in this latter task, his 
attempt is decidedly significant, and it 
would be highly desirabie to have his book 
translated into English. 


NEW WAGE POSSIBILITIES 


The New Industrial Revolution and Wages. By W. Jett Lauck. New York: Funk & © 
Wagnalls, 1929. 308 pp. 


REVIEWED By OrDWay TEAD 


Mr. Lauck in his latest book is examining 
how the war and post-war wage experience 
is gradually shifting the emphasis of em- 
ployers and organized workers alike from 
supply and demand factors to productivity 
factors. Perhaps no consultant has been a 
closer observer and more direct participant 
in this process; and the record of transition 
is impressive. Despite the fact that the 
actual wages of the unskilled are still much 
too low, Mr. Lauck marks what improve- 
ments there have been and suggests further 
ways out. There is a sanity and realism in 
his constructive thinking which have had a 
sure appeal to the more informed groups 
whom Mr. Lauck has been able directly to 
influence. His idealism is based on fact 
knowledge and he knows where he wants to 
go. Yet his very insistence on collective 
bargaining with labor unions, unquestion- 


ably weakens the rest of his message for 
many who have still to see the light on this 
point although willing to go far on improved 
payment plans alone. This is a useful 
book, particularly in its latter half; and its 
general position that wages must relate 
more closely to improved productivity is, 
fortunately, growing in favor among many 
business men who would not yet subscribe 
to Mr. Lauck’s full ‘‘code.”’ 

The author’s forthright and unyielding 
manner of statement of his proposals seems 
to me to lack seriously in persuasiveness. 
The take-it-or-leave-it attitude obtrudes. 
It seems a pity that ascholar of Mr. Lauck’s 
grasp could not address himself more 
patiently and educationally to the un- 
regenerate many: For the regenerate few 
he has supplied an analysis and a program 
to which they can readily assent. 
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MANAGERIAL PROFIT SHARING 
By C. C. Balderson. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1928. 257 pp. 
REVIEWED BY ORDWAY TEAD 


Professor Balderson has supplied a much 
needed examination of the present status of 
plans for sharing profits with executives. 
That such efforts are on the increase and 
gaining in favor has been realized for the 
last few years. And everyone interested 
both in the theory and practice of such 
profit sharing will need to have this 
volume. 

A most interesting conclusion on the 
more general side is the following: “‘One 
of the most pleasing effects of the profit- 


BRIEFER 


Analysis of the Single Color Offset Press- 
man’s Trade. New York: Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc., 1928. 135 
pp. 

This job analysis of the single color offset 
pressman’s trade is made in the interest of a 
course of study from which textbooks may 
be written for apprentices. After a general 
survey of the varying conditions under 
which this trade operates detailed activity 
analyses were made under four headings, 
‘vetting ready to run the trial impression,”’ 
“getting the lay,’’ ‘‘tending the press during 
the run,” and “activities not included in 
the preceding.’’ These activity analyses 
were then submitted to foundation sub- 
scribers and to pressroom foremen for 
checking and suggestions. Where there was 
a high degree of agreement in the comments 
the analyses were regarded as correct. 

In order to form the material into a 
course of study a further investigation was 
undertaken in which six pressmen rated 
each operation on a five-point scale (easy 
to learn, fairly easy, medium, fairly hard, 
and hard to learn). A further analysis was 
made to determine for each operation the 
(1) facts of a purely denominative character, 
(2) facts of a purely how-to-do character, 
(3) facts of a purely ‘“‘why”’ character, and 
skills. Based upon this investigation a 





sharing arrangement is the lubricating 
action which reduces friction in the organi- 
zation and places the emphasis on coépera- 
tive effort rather than on the petty desires 
of individual self-interest. Not only does 
it aid in overcoming some of the natural 
inertia which opposes new steps or policies, 
but it awakens a unity of purpose that 
smooths the way for many decisions which 
otherwise would be difficult to effect. The 
business machine tends to run with less 
friction and more speed.”’ 


MENTION 


two year course of study for apprentices 
was prepared. 


Music in Industry. Kenneth S. Clark. 
New York: National Bureau for Ad- 
vancement of Music, 1929. 383 pp. 
The musical survey of industry, of which 

this volume is a report, shows that 679 

industrial and commercial establishments in 

this country maintain some form of musical 

organization. There are 267 bands, 182 

orchestras, and 176 choruses reported. One 

hundred and thirty-three plants maintain 
community singing and two hundred and 
seventy-three plants provide musical in- 
struments for their employees. Bands are 
more popular among the railroad industries 
and choral activities in department stores. 

In the upkeep of these activities the em- 

ployers assume the cost in one hundred and 

six establishments and in seventy-eight 
others the cost is evenly divided between 
firm and workers. 


Check Lists for Educational Research. 
Harold Hench Bixler. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1928. 98 pp. 

This author has attempted an activity 
analysis of an educational research prob- 
lem. The list of activities resulting from 
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this analysis will serve as a reminder to any 
research worker of the many phases of the 
procedure. Before beginning the research 
there are 50 items to receive attention. If 
the research is a quantitative one, there are 
211 activities needing attention. Sixty- 
nine items of statistical procedure are 
listed. A list of 157 activities relate to the 
form of presentation and especially to the 
English composition. 


Ten Years of Educational Research 1918-1927. 
Walter S. Monroe. Urbana, IIl.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1928. 366 pp. 
Various types of publication called 

educational research during the pioneer 

period previous to 1918 are referred to in 
this book. There is a general survey of the 
growth of scientific method in education 

during 1918-1927, which is followed by a 

discussion of the development of the 

methods of educational measurement and 

curriculum research. Part II presents a 

bibliography of 3650 titles upon various 

phases of educational research from 1918- 

1927. An indexing method for keeping 

track of such publications and a list of 

doctors of philosophy in education by 
institutions during this period are included. 


Educational Psychology, An Introductory 
Text. Rudolf Pintner. New York: 
Holt, 1929. 378 pp. 

This book departs from the usual order 
of topics of general psychology, omits the 
study of the nervous system, and includes 
as a large part of the general treatment the 
measurement and adjustment problems of 
education. The body of the text is organ- 
ized under the main topics of original nature 
and the modification of original nature, 
in which mental measurement is the impor- 
tant factor of the first part and learning the 
important factor of the second part. 


Health Education Tests. Raymond Fran- 
zen. New York: American Child Health 
Association, 1929. 70 pp. 

This first monograph of a series contem- 
plated by the American Child Health 
Association, describes the inauguration of 
the scientific program and the formulation 
and standardization of the first group of 
five tests. It is intended as a contribution 
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toward the definition of health goals, super- 
vision of health programs, the discovery of 
the needs of individuals for health education 
and training and the development and im- 
provement of research. The tests are 
described and the statistical tables of stan- 
dardization are fully shown. 


The Comparative Coachability of Certain 
Types of Intelligence Tests. Hsuan Shan 
Chen. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1928. 100 pp. 
The author of this research reviews the 

specialized literature on the coachability of 

certain intelligence tests and describes an 
experiment which he conducted, using the 

Rapid Survey Test and the cavp Test upon 

300 fifth and sixth grade children. In the 

treatment of the results several methods 

of measuring ‘‘gain’’ are compared, such 
as ‘‘the method of gross scores,’’ ‘‘the per- 
centage of initial scores,’’ ‘“‘the percentage 
of possible gain,’’ ‘the method of corrected 
scores,’”’ ‘‘the variability score,’ and “the 
significance of gain method.’”’ A modified 

T-scale, based upon steps of one-tenth of a 

standard deviation in the test scores of 346 

fifth and sixth grade children, was prepared 

to show the variable gains after coaching. 


Training for Group Experience. Alfred 
Dwight Sheffield. New York: The In- 
quiry, 1929. 105 pp. : 
This is an abstract discussion of the 

philosophy of group meetings. The dis- 

cussion group is regarded as an exceptional 
medium for the leader to present his cause. 

His effectiveness is said to be measured by 

the stimulation to thought and discussion 

by the individual members of the group. 


Creative Discussion (2d ed.). Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield. New York: The Inquiry, 1927. 
58 pp. 

This is a statement of method for leaders 
and members of educational discussion 
groups. Emphasis is given to the need for 
a study of the whole situation in which a 
problem lies, not merely the subject as 
formulated in a phrase or sentence. The 
leader should expect to act as pilot. Not 
that he will steer it to his liking. His part 
is rather to keep the group aware of rocks, 
shallows, and aimless circling. Leaders 
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are advised not to take sides, not to talk 
too much, not to let the conference be 
monopolized and not to be frightened by 
prejudice. On the contrary, they are 
advised to be concrete and definite, to look 
upon the group as a clinic for the study of 
‘‘mind-sets,’’ and to see that the discussion 
follows orderly lines toward some objective. 


The Economic Effects of Education as 
Shown by Statements of Economists. 
Harold Florian Clark. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University School of Edu- 
cation, 1928. 39 pp. 

By this pamphlet the author desires to 
stimulate more careful thinking upon the 
economic effects of formal schooling. He 
quotes from various writers of eccnomic 
theory, who refer to this problem. There 
seems to the author to be no satisfactory 
description of present schooling methods 
from the economic point of view and he 
hopes to remedy this defect in the near 
future. 





New Books 


The Anatomy of Emotion. E. W. Lazell. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. 267 pp. 
Emotion is defined as “‘an energizing 

state of consciousness which arises from 
bodily changes and in turn always finds 
expression in certain bodily movements 
and attitudes.’’ All emotions, no matter 
how complicated, are founded upon fear or 
love. Fear, as a destructive emotion, is 
found in self-pity, wanderlust, and sensi- 
tiveness. The constructive emotions, such 
as getting on with others and success have 
their basis in love. ‘‘Human consciousness 
is directly under the control of the emotions. 
Time and space are the movements in 
consciousness by which it may be inter- 
preted.’”’ The sense of space is expanded by 
love. Fear expands the sense of time. The 
degree of responsibility of man to himself, 
his fellow-men, and to God is dependent 
upon the development of consciousness— 
hence, the importance of a wholesome form 
of self-analysis which the author recom- 
mends. 


New Books 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Conyneton, Mary. Public service retire- 
ment systems, United States, Canada and 
Europe. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1929. 230 p. Apply. 

Doss, Maurice Hersert. Wages. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1929. 178p. $1.25. 

Taytor, Paut 8. Mezican labor in the 
United States. Berkeley, California: 


University of California Press, 1929. 
18 p. Paper 25¢. 

Jupy, HeiLen Euizaspetu. Trends and 
needs in home management. New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1386p. $1.50. 

Levuck, Miriam Simons. Fields of work for 
women. New York: D. Appleton & 


Company, 1929. 366 p. $2.50. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
Broperick, JoHN Tuomas. Forty years 
withGeneral Electric. Albany, New York: 
Fort Orange Press, 1929. 218 p. $2.50. 


Case, H.C. M. anp Orners. Organizing 
the corn-belt farms for profitable produc- 
tion. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1929. 73 p. Apply. 

PARSONNET, AARON E. AND HyMAN, ALBERT 
S. Applied electrocardiography. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1929. 231 
p. $4.00. 

STANTON, SANFORD E. Theatre management. 
New York: D. Appleton & ‘Company, 
1929. 160 p. $1.50. 

Smitu, Lewis WorTHINGTON AND BLovGH, 
Gipeon L. Planning a career. New 
York: American Book Company, 1929. 
480 p. $1.44. 

Truax, T. R. The gluing of wood. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1929. 78 p. Paper 25¢. 

ViscosE Company. The story of rayon. 
New York: Author. 1929. 63p. Apply. 

Wisconsin VOCATIONAL PAMPHLETS. Ma- 
chine shop unit. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1929. Paper 35¢ 
each, per dozen $4.00. 

















EDUCATION 


BRANEGAN, GLADYS ALEE. Home economics 
teacher training. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 267 p. 
$1.75. 

CuiurTon, JoHn Leroy. The small second- 
ary school in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: 
R. G. Adams & Company, 1929. Apply. 

Cocks, A. W. The pedagogical value of the 
true-false examination. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, 1929. 141 p. Apply. 

CUBBERLEY, ELLWoop Patrerson. Public 
school administration. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 732 p. $3.25. 

Furrey, Paunt Hanuy. A selected bibliog- 
raphy on child development. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic Education Press. 
Paper 35¢. 

Hicks, Kate E. AnD OTHERS. Some teaching 
essentials. Athens, Georgia: McGregor 
Company. 1929. 130 p. Paper. Apply. 

I{garns, Huaues. Creative power. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 404 p. $3.50. 

Moore, CuypeE B. Citizenship through 
education. New York: American Book 
Company. 335 p. $1.40. 

Mossman, Lors Corrry. Principles of 
teaching and learning in the elementary 
school. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1929. 307 p. $1.90. 

Nouan, ARETAS WILBUR. Techniques used 
in dealing with certain problems of college 
teaching. Urbana, Illinois: 25p. Apply. 

Price, Otive M. The gateway of tomorrow. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Scott-Mitchell Pub- 
lishing Company. 48 p. Paper 50¢. 


REEDER, Epwin Hewett. Simplifying 
teaching. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers. 
1929. 192 p. $1.76. 


Scumipt, C. C. Teaching and learning the 
common branches. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1929. 418 p. $2.25. 

ScHWEICKHARD, Dean M. [Industrial arts 
in education. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1929. 376p. $3.00. 

True, ALFRED Cuartes. A histry of agri- 
cultural education in the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. 455 p. $1.00. 

Waker, HELEN Mary. Studies in the 
history of statistical method. Baltimore: 

Williams & Wilkins. 237 p. $5.00. 


New Books 


51 p. 
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Woop, Ben D. anp FREEMAN, FRANK 
NuGENT. Motion pictures in the class- 
room. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929. 413 p. $1.80. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Apams, Sir Joun. Everyman’s psychology. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Company, 1929. 446p. $2.50. 

BEHREND, GENEVIEVE. Altaining your 
desires, by letting your sub-conscious mind 
work for you. Holyoke, Massachusetts: 
Elizabeth Towne Company, 1929. 155 p. 
Fabric $1.60. 

BERNFELD, Dr. Sr1eGrriepD. The psychology 
of the infant. New York: Brentano’s, 
1929. 320 p. $4.00. 

Kuntz, ALBERT. The autonomic nervous 
system. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 
1929. 576 p. $7.00. 

LorIMER, FRANK. The growth of reason. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1929. 2438p. $3.75. 

MANUEL, HerRscHEL THURMAN. Master of 
my fate. New York: Century Company, 
1929. 341 p. $3.00. 

M’Graw, Sister Mary Louise, AND MAN- 
GOLD, SisteR Marie Ceciuia. Group in- 
telligence tests in the primary grades. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Educational 
Press, 1929. 41 p. Apply. 

Pitkin, WALTER Bouauton. The psychol- 
ogy of happiness. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1929. 419p. $3.00. 

RexroaD, Cart Newton. General psychol- 
ogy for college students. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 407 p. $2.10. 

Tuomas, Dorotuy SWAINE, AND OTHERS. 
Some new techniques for studying social 
behavior. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. 213 p. $2.00. 

Watson, JoHN Broapus. Psychology from 
the standpoint of a behaviorist. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1929. 475 p. $3.00. 

WexserG, Erwin, M.D. Individual psy- 
chology. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Company. 4386p. $4.00. 


Wexner, Georce. A curious life. New 


York: Horace Liveright, 1929. 402 p. 
$2.50. 
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ECONOMICS 


BRADLEY, JOHN Rosins. Fuel and power in 
Canada with special reference to the factors 
affecting American coal. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1929. 
20 p. Paper 20¢. 

CornisH, NEWEL Hownanp. Codperative 


marketing of agricultural products. New. 


York: D. Appleton & Company, 1929. 
501 p. $3.50. 

Hosson, JoHn ATKINSON. Economics and 
ethics. New York: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1929. 520 p. $4.00. 

Lippincott, Isaac. Economic resources and 
industries of the world. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 1929. 678 p. 
$5.00. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Mergers inindustry. New York: Author, 
1929. 205 p. $3.00. 

Pigou, A. D. The economics of welfare. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. 
866 p. $8.00. 

The soviet union looks ahead. New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1929. 287 p. $2.50. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


ALEXANDER, UHIMAN S. Special legislation 
affecting public schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. 147 p. $1.50. 

BATSELL, WALTER RussELL. Soviet rule in 
Russia. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 866p. $6.00. 

BecxnER, Earu D. A history of labor legis- 
lation in Illinois. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 553 p. $4.00. 

Carrouu, MoLuie Ray. Unemployment in- 


surance in Germany. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1929. 147 p. 
$2.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


LINFIELD, HarryS. The Jewsinthe United 
States. New York: American Jewish 
Committee, 1929. 107 p. Apply. 

OpumM, Howarp WASHINGTON AND JOCHER, 
KATHERINE. An introduction to social 
research. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1929. 502 p. $4.00. 

THoMPsSON, WARREN Simpson. Danger 
spots in world population. New York: 
A. A. Knopf, 1929. 364p. $3.50. 

Wricut, BENJAMIN FLETCHER, JR. A 
source book of American political theory, 
1929. 655 p. $3.75. 


HEALTH 


OLDFIELD, JostaH, M.D. Eat and be happy. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
1929. 123 p. $1.50. 

Sayers, Aroyp Ray. Effect of repeated 
daily exposure of several hours to small 
amounts of automobile exhaust gas. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1929. Paper 15¢. 

Weuts, Water A.,M.D. The common head 
cold and its complications. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 238 p. $2.75. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ConcER, GEORGE PerRRIGO. New views of 
evolution. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 244p. $2.50. 

Hocxine, Witit1amM ERNeEstT. Types of 
philosophy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. 477 p. $2.50. 


Current Periodicals 
Prepared by Linda H. Morley, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AGE 


Employment prospects of middle-aged 
workers. Service Letter on Industrial 
Relations, Oct. 5, 1929, No. 43, 1-3. 

The problem of the adjustment of the 
mature worker to the changing conditions 
and demands of industry today is not of 
so recent origin as has been supposed. 


Twenty years ago a commission appointed 
by the Massachusetts legislature to study 
the advisability of enacting an old age 
pension law, in its report dated 1909, 
stated, ‘‘The universal demand nowadays 
is for young men. Many concerns refuse 
to take on inexperienced men over 35 
years of age... . . ‘i 

Until it is known how large a part of 
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the companies which enforce age restric- 
tions do so from practical necessity, 
rather than merely as a means of speeding 
up production, and also whether com- 
panies having such restrictions control 
an appreciable proportion of opportuni- 
ties for employment, it is doubtful to 
assume that the policies, of certain con- 
cerns are representative of the practice 
of industry as a whole. 

The question opens a broad field for 
constructive thought and action. Our 
economic system must open to the middle- 
aged worker alternative employment, or 
be open to serious challenge. 

Fisk, Evaene Lyman (M.D.; Medical 
Director, Life Extension Institute, 
N. Y. C.). Possible extension of the 
human life cycle. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Sept. 1929, Vol. 145, 153-201. 

A summary of the data and evidence 
presented in this article may be briefly 
expressed thus: Mankind is in the infancy 
of the race; Man can be molded by 
billions of factors in his heredity and 
environment; Science has in some degree 
controlled the germ plasm which is not 
inviolate; The life cycle of man has not 
been fixed by any agency, but is con- 
trolled by evolution; Age is not a function 
of time but is a physical state; Time has 
no influence over the organism; The life 
cycle that would be dependent upon 
natural evolution does not signify that of 
man because man may nullify or augment 
the effects of natural evolution; The 
human life cycle has been changed by 
human society and science; In the life 
extension field the aim is to improve the 
quality of human life, the mere extension 
of life is a by-product. 

Myers, Rosert J. (Grinnell College). 
Occupational readjustment of displaced 
skilled workmen. Journal of Political 
Economy, Aug. 1929, Vol. 37, 473-489. 

A study, confined to “cutters’’ in the 
Chicago men’s clothing industry, selected 
as a representative group of those work- 
ers who were forced out of their trade by 
the introduction of more machine work 
than hand work in their trade. This dis- 
cussion attempts to show what happened 
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to 370 cutters. A table indicates the 
trades in which these men were engaged 
after a period of one and one-half years 
since leaving their trade. Only one- 
fourth of the men were engaged in any 
trade similar to cutting and most of the 
men with temporary jobs worked but a 
few months of the year in which cases it 
was difficult to distinguish their positions 
from unemployment. 

STEVENS, ALBERT FREDERICK, JR. (New 
York University). Accidents of older 
workers. relation of age to extent of 
disability. PERSONNEL JOURNAL, Aug. 
1929, Vol. 8, 138-145. 

Statistical study. 


COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS 


LINCOLN, JONATHAN T. Company training 
for college graduates. Harvard Business 
Review, July 1929, Vol. 7, 432-443. 

Includes a list of companies having 
training programs. 


ETHICS 


DonuaM, WatuLAce B. Business ethics—a 
general survey. Harvard Business Re- 
view, July 1929, Vol. 7, 385-394. 

An address delivered at Northwestern 
University, opening the William A. 
Vawter Foundation Lectures on Business 
Ethics. 


EXECUTIVES 


Batt, Witu1am L. Duties of a chief execu- 
tive in a business of moderate size. 
Mechanical Engineering, Sept. 1929, Vol. 
51, 682-684. (Abstract in Management 
Review, Oct. 1929, Vol. 18, 332.) 

The major functions suggested are, the 
creation of an effective operating staff, 
controlling the budget system, the deter- 
mination of major policies, and the study 
of the general trend of business. The 
relative importance of these duties is 
specified. 


FATIGUE 


Pace, Ricuarp M. (University of Chicago). 
On supplanting the industrial fatigue 
concept. Society of Industrial Engineers 
Bulletin, July 1929, Vol. 11, 3-9. 
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Reprinted from the Journal of Business. 
Includes a bibliography. 

In industrial usage, fatigue is often 
held to be simply that effect of doing 
work which results in a lowered capacity 
for the continuation of such work. All 
physiological definitions describe certain 
changes which occur as a result of muscu- 
lar work, but it is arbitrary to declare that 
they constitute what we have come to 
know under the name of fatigue. Human 
fatigue cannot be handled quantitatively. 
No fatigue tests so far proposed have 
been found to give consistent results 
under all circumstances. 

By replacing the fatigue concept with 
that of energy cost, the author presents a 
fresh point of view illustrating by graphs 
the many possible applications of his 
theory. 


Vernon, H. M. Fatigue of heavy indus- 


trial work, and its influence on the health 
and duration of industrial iife. Journal 
of State Medicine, March 1929, Vol. 37, 
141-152. (Abstract in Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, September 1929, Vol. 11, 
166). 

GROUP INSURANCE 


Rossins, Rarnarp B. Group life insur- 


ance—what shall the expression include? 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America, May 1929, Vol. 30, 32-39. 

The phenomenal growth of group life 
insurance in this country has been in the 
last decade. Twenty years ago this type 
of insurance was unknown; ten years ago 
there was in force 627 million dollars of 
this business, while today there is in ex- 
cess of six billion dollars of insurance in 
force of this type. The author attempts 
to tabulate some of the characteristics of 
this coverage and the methods of opera- 
tion involved which seem to have been 
responsible for this growth; also to in- 
quire whether or not the elements of 
success of employer group insurance 
justifies the extension of the collective 
insurance method to other groups. 


Wituramson, W. R. Actuarial note: does 


group life insurance cost show a tendency 
to increase with the age of the contract? 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America, May 1929, Vol. 30, 167-171. 





Current Periodicals 


HEALTH 


KinpeE., D. J. Medical and public health 


work in a large coal company. American 
Journal of Public Health, July 1929, 
Vol. 19, 725-730. 

The medical director of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. outlines their program 
which provides medical and nursing 
service for 10,000 employees and their 
families. Operations extend into 4 states. 


SYDENSTRICKER, Epaar. (Statistician, 


U. S. Public Health Service) Economic 
status and the incidence of illness: 
Hagerstown (Md.) morbidity studies 
number 10, gross and specific illness rates 
by age and cause among persons classified 
according to family economic status. 
Public Health Reports, July 26, 1929, Vol. 
44, 1821-1833. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


vAN Kueeck, Mary (Vice-President in the 


U. S. of the International Industrial 
Relations Association). Human rela- 
tions in a scientific organization of indus- 
try. Factory and Industrial Management, 
Oct. 1929, Vol. 78, 817-818. 

Summary of the conference held in 
Europe. 


LABOR BANKING 


Woman, Leo. Labor banking after ten 


years. Advance, Aug. 23, 1929, Vol. 
15, 3. 

Reprinted from the New Republic, 
Aug. 21, 1929. 


LIBRARIES 


TuHompson, Laura A. (Librarian, United 


States Department of Labor). National 
library service for labor. American Fed- 
erationist, Aug. 1929, Vol. 36, 947-948. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


MirTcHELL, WesLteyC. (Director, National 


Bureau of Economic Research). Ma- 
chines make jobs. WNation’s Business, 
September 1929, Vol. 17, 43-45, 110, 112. 

Although machinery is often blamed for 
unemployment, a recent survey of the 
nation’s life indicates that machines make 
jobs. 








Current Periodicals 


MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Mutual benefit association accomplishment. 
Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 
August 5, 1929, No. 39, 3-4. 

Statistics covering a group of associa- 
tions in eleven plants. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Credit Co. Lumber industry-log- 
ging. Industry Report, September 1929, 
Vol. 4, 10-16. 

A “classification of jobs’’ for the indus- 
try is included in this report as in all 
previous Industry Reports. Names of ail 
jobs are listed alphabetically with a brief 
job description. The particular type or 
class of work is given in parenthesis and 
a complete index to jobs is appended. 


PENSIONS 


Status of old-age pension legislation in the 
United States. Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1929, Vol. 29, 21-28. 


RATING 


Bercer, Georce G. (Consulting Indus- 
trial Engineer, New York). Method of 

_ Measuring and rating management. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, August 
1929, Vol. 14, 173-179. 

An analysis of the various phases of 
management resulting in the setting of 
standards for comparison with per- 
formance. 


RESEARCH 


Railway employees research foundation. 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1929, 
Vol. 29, 549-550. 

The Railway Labor Research Founda- 
tion has recently been organized by lead- 
ers of several railway labor unions. The 
purposes of the new undertaking are here 
set forth. The initial work of the founda- 
tion will be a study of the achievements 
under the notable Baltimore & Ohio 
coéperative plan. A list of the board of 
directors of the foundation is given in 
this article. 


STATISTICS—INCOME 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies—Research Department. Aver- 
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age American family income reported 
$2,000 to $5,000. Domestic Commerce, 
Sept. 2, 1929, Vol. 4, 109. 

Average of 26,500,000 families. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Bill prohibiting employees from purchasing 
employer’s stock held unconstitutional. 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1929, Vol. 
29, 378-379. 

Massachusetts decision. 


TEACHING—CASE METHOD 


Winaate, I. B. Case method in teaching 
personnel management. Journal of Re- 
tailing, July 1929, Vol. 5, 26-29. 


TESTS 


Persons, W.F. Psychologist takes a hand 
in personnel selection. Aera, August 
1929, Vol. 20, 462-467. 

The article is a description of the 
psychological tests employed in the 
Milwaukee Electric Light and Power 
Company. 

Following a well planned personality 
interview, the prospective operator is 
subjected to a series of psychological 
tests and his reactions are automatically 
recorded on a mechanism designed for the 
purpose. In this manner candidates who 
are inherently unqualified for service are 
eliminated before training reaches the 
platform period. 


TRAINING APPRENTICES 


Bres., Joun F. (Laidlaw Works, Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Co., Elm- 
wood Place, Ohio). Apprentices trained 
four years. Iron Age, Aug. 8, 1929, 
Vol. 124, 333-336. 

Worthington Company program in- 
cludes both practical training and class 
room work—junior student engineers’ 
course also conducted. 


TURNOVER 


BerrRipGe, WiiiiamM A. (Economist, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company). 
Labor turnover in American factories. 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1929, Vol. 29, 
62-65. 

Indexes of national labor turnover in 
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factories are given monthly from 1919 to 
May, 1929, showing five variables: acces- 
sion rate, total separation rate, voluntary 
quitting rate, discharge rate, and lay-off 
rate. This is the result of a project 
undertaken by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company more than three 
years ago. As both the company andthe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics feel that the 
project has passed the experimental stage 
the enterprise has been transferred to the 
bureau, which in future will itself handle 
the compilation, analysis, and announce- 
ment of results each month. 


WAGES 


Atrorp, L. P. (Consulting Engineer). 


High wages—high production. Factory 
and Industrial Management, September 
1929, Vol. 78, 549-551. 

‘No trends in industry are more firmly 
set than these two associates, higher 
wages and shorter working hours. . 
They will persist, and the industrial 
manager who determines his operating 
policy in line with them will be adding 
another element to insure the success of 
the concern.”’ 


BrESCIANI-TuRONI, C. Movement of wages 


in Germany during the depreciation of the 


Current Periodicals 


mark and after stabilization; with discus- 
sion. Royal Statistical Society Journal, 
1929, Vol. 92, Part 3, 374-427. 


WAGES—PAYMENT METHODS 


Barnes, RaupH M. (University of Iowa). 


Point system of wage payment. Factory 
and Industrial Management, Sept.—Oc- 
tober, 1929, Vol. 78, 566-568 ; 831-833. 

The first part of this article deals 
with the practical setting of standards 
and computation of earnings under the 
point plan of payment. In the second 
installment is shown how the plan facili- 
tates cost computations, and points to the 
comparative advantages and drawbacks 
of this widely used plan. 


WOMEN 


STEINFELD, MarGuerite. What the gov- 


ernment tells about working women. 
American Federationist, August 1929, 
Vol. 36, 988-995. 

The publications of the Federal govern- 
ment which give information on working 
women are outlined to show those which 
deal with: 1. The number of working 
women; 2. The types of work they do; 
3. Their wages; 4. Their hours of work; 
5. Their protection. 








